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EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Tue condition of the ‘ Celestial Empire,’ with its 360,000,000 
of inhabitants, composing almost one half of the known popu- 
lation of the globe —its peculiarities of manners, customs, 
education, government and religion, and its acknowledged an- 
tiquity — has, until recently, been shut out from the observation 
of other nations, by a policy which to us seems as strange, as 
to them it has been regarded indispensable. But a great 
change is at length beginning to take place. Many now find 
means to visit this hitherto secluded country ; and a few have 
even penetrated into the interior. Not only the manners, and 
customs, and religion of the people are beginning to be more 
thoroughly understood than formerly, but even their modes and 
processes of education. 

We rejoice that it is so. Even in a political point of view, 
without having reference at all to the eternal destinies of hun- 
dreds of millions of immortal spirits, we rejoice at every step 
in the progress of human affairs that brings nearer together the 
different branches of the great family of man, and by com- 
mingling them, leads them to compare themselves with each 
other. Indeed there is no other successful method of putting 
an end to that almost universal propensity to regard all nations 
as barbarians but our own. The Cevestiau Empire itself, is, 
after all, rerResTRIAL. It is still a member — though no more 
than a member — of the great empire of human beings, spread 
over the whole, or nearly the whole surface of our planet. 

With views like these —and views less enlarged would ill 
become us as friends of the civil and religious liberty and free- 
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194 Chinese Account of Ancient Edication. 


dom of man, universal — we were highly gratified to find in the 
Chinese Repository for May last, an able article on the char- 
acter of education in that country, both in ancient and modern 
times ; with remarks, reflections, and comparisons on its tend- 
ency and effects, and many valuable suggestions in regard to 
its improvement. ‘The article opens as follows : 


‘ Education among the Chinese, from time immemorial held in 
high esteem, has always exerted a dominant influence on the man- 
ners, habits and policy of the nation. According to native histori- 
ans, the earliest monarchs of the empire were at once both the 
inventors and protectors of the arts and sciences. ‘They regarded 
the whole world as one family, and themselves as placed at the head 
of it. They made ample provision for the advancement of literature, 
and for the promotion of education, in all its departments. ‘ Fam- 
ilies had their schools; villages, their academies; districts their 
colleges; and the nation her university: and consequently no indi- 
vidual in the empire was left uninstructed. ‘The advantages of their 
seats of learning were open to all, and no one failed to improve 
them. Great was the number of pupils, and the instruction of their 
masters was complete. The principles of right reason were fully 
explained, and the rules of decorum were clearly defined. There 
was no excess; and nothing was deficient or defective. All things 
were harmonized by the music of the spheres; the winds blew gently; 
genial showers descended in their season ; the nation was at peace ; 
and all the multitudes of the people were contented and happy. The 
heavens, the earth, and the sages, formed the three great powers, 
which united their influence to promote the welfare of the human 
family. ‘The heavens produced men; the earth nourished them; 
and the sages were their instructors. There were no evils then to 
disturb the repose of mankind; no guilt nor crime to mar their hap- 
piness. Temperance and rectitude, health and beauty, joy and 
gladness, were seen on every side. ‘The earth bloomed as the gar- 
den of paradise. ‘The emperor, the son of heaven, at ease and sc- 
cure from every danger, rambled on the highways ; and the old men 
accompanied him with instruments of music and with songs. And 
al] the inhabitants of the world went joyfully to their labors, and as 
they went they sung: 


Jeih chuh, urh tso ; 
Jeth juh, urh seth ; 
Tso tsing, urh yin; 
Kang teen, urh sheih ; 
Te leith, ho yew yu wo tsae! 


The sun comes forth, and we work ; 
The sun goes down, and we rest ; 
We dig wells, and we drink ; 
We plant fields, and we eat; 
The emperor's power, what is that to us! 


‘So perfect, so complete, were the emperor’s laws and example, 
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Art of Printing. Writing. Language. 195 


that each subject knew his proper sphere, and moved in it; and to 
govern the world was as easy as to turn the finger in the palm of 
the hand. How splendid! How glorious! Discoveries of every- 
thing necessary to supply the growing wants of society were made 
in quick succession ; and the nation, as if impelled by some invisi- 
ble power, ascended rapidly to the pinnacle of glory and of perfec- 
tion. In literature, arts, and sciences, models were formed every 
way complete ; and these were stereotyped, that they might serve as 
guides to all future generations.’ 


The Chinese, it is well known, have long been possessed of 
the art of communicating ideas. Little progress can ever be 
made in the cultivation of the arts and sciences without writing 
and printing. Both these have long been understood, to a 
certain extent,in China. Of the importance which was attached 
to the discovery of a written medium of communication, and 
of its early progress, we may perhaps judge with considerable 
accuracy from the following fable, found in the introduction to 
Dr Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary. It refers, in its commence- 
ment, to the period or crisis at which tlie discovery of letters 
was first announced. 


‘The heavens, the earth, and the gods were all agitated. 
The inhabitants of hades wept at night; and the heavens, as an 
expression of joy, rained down ripe grain. From the invention of 
writing, the machinations of the human heart began to operate ; 
stories false and erroneous daily increased ; litigations and impris- 
onments sprung up; hence, also, specious and artful language, which 
causes so much confusion in the world. It was for these reasons 
that the shades of the departed wept at night. But from the inven- 
tion of writing, polite intercourse and music proceeded ; reason and 
justice were made manifest; the relations of social life were illus- 
trated; and laws became fixed. Governors had rules to refer to ; 
scholars had authorities to venerate; and hence, the heavens, de- 
lighted, rained down ripe grain. The classical scholar, the histo- 
rian, the mathematician, and the astronomer, can none of them do 
without writing: were there no wr.tten language to afford proof of 
passing events, the shades might weep at noonday, and the heavens 
rain down blood.’ 


Of the improvements made in the Chinese language in mod- 
ern times, the Repository has the following remarks: 


‘In modern times, its improvements have been few and unimpor- 
tant. Perhaps we ought to say that it has deteriorated; since its 
difficulties have been greatly increased by the addition of many ar- 
bitrary and complicated characters. It has beauties and excellencies, 
and is capable of conveying thought with great precision and force. 
Still, the number and variety of the characters of the language are 
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196 Knowledge of Astronomy and Geography. 


so great, that very much time must be occupied in merely learning 
their sounds and forms; this points to the necessity of either simpli- 
fying the existing language, or of adopting another in its stead. The 
experiment which is now making in India, to express the various 
languages and dialects of that country in the Roman character, will 
eventually, we doubt not, be adopted in China. A great deal more 
time is required for a youth to learn to read the Chinese language, 
than is required to gain the same knowledge of any of the languages 
of Europe; or than would be required for the Chinese, if it were 
expressed in a more simple character. Perhaps one half of the 
time might be saved ; or if the child was allowed tu be at school the 
same number of years as now, he would be able to make double the 
proficiency.’ 


The origin of the science of astronomy —a science which at 
a very early period in the history of the world attained a high 
degree of perfection in many eastern countries — together with 
its progress, ancient and modern, is thus described : 


‘ Astronomy began to be cultivated by the Chinese soon after they 
reached the country which they now inhabit. The courses of the 
sun, moon and stars were carefully observed and marked down. In 
process of time, a mathematical board was appointed, for the pur- 
pose of observing and recording all the extraordinary phenomena ot 
the heavens. ‘Time was measured by the clepsydra. The passage 
of the stars on the meridian, the shadow of the gnomon at the sol- 
stices, and so forth, were all carefully noticed. To aid in these 
pursuits, astronomical instruments were invented. The science was 
speedily carried to a great degree of perfection; and astronomy was 
made the basis of state rites and ceremonies. Hence the celestial 
empire is an exact representation of the heavens, where all is perfect 
order and unclouded glory.—In modern times, however, the history 
of astronomy in China is almost a perfect blank.’ 


The account of the Chinese knowledge of geography, ancient 
and modern, is equally interesting — perhaps more so. 


‘In ancient times, geography was also cultivated among the Chi- 
nese. The ancient monarch Yu, “of glorious memory,” after he 
had drained the waters of the deluge, and divided all within the four 
seas into nine grand departments, and these again into seventeen 
hundred and seventythree kingdoms, caused their boundaries, with 
all their subdivisions and statistical details, to be delineated on nine 
large vases, appropriating one vase to each of the grand departments. 
By this simple process, the boundaries of the kingdoms and of the 
nations of the empire became fixed and permanent as the everlasting 
hills. And all beyond these were regarded as ‘outside nations,” 
remote, and uncivilized, which ought to be separated and “ cut off” 
from those who occupied the central and flowery land. 
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‘In later times, which come more clearly within the limits of au- 
thentic history, we find the Chinese ignorant of the first principles 
of geography, determining the position of places by means of divina- 
tion. ‘lhis was their practice during the reign of the Chow dynasty, 
which fell more than two hundred years before our era. Under the 
Han dynasty, several geographical works were prepared ; but all of 
these must have been very defective and inaccurate. When the 
Mongols overrun China, they brought in their train many scientific 
men, who made extensive and accurate surveys. ‘These men came 
from Balkh, Samarcand, Bukharia, Persia, Arabia and Constantino- 
ple. By their aid some of the Chinese became familiar with the 
true principles of the science. More recently they derived additional 
information from the Jesuits.’ 


It is not a little gratifying —since it serves to confirm the 
idea that vocal music is a language if indeed its cultivation is 
not a want of our natures— to find that this art had obtained, 
even at very early periods of the Chinese history, a high share 
of attention ; and that it did not escape the notice of Confucius. 
Perhaps the opinion may be new to some, that no person is 
well qualified to govern a state—and if a state, how much 
more a family or school !—without understanding the science 
of music. The language of the Repository is as follows: 


‘In ancient times, the Chinese placed a very high value on the 
art of music ; and even in the degenerate ages of modern dynasties 
it has not failed to receive a due share of attention. According to 
the notions of the Chinese, the knowledge of sounds is so closely 
connected with the science of government, that those only who un- 
derstand the science of music are fit to perform the duties of rulers. 
Viewed in this light, it has always been deemed worthy of the patron- 
age of the imperial government, which has appointed and maintained 
masters for the sole purpose of supporting and improving the “na- 
tional airs.” Confucius, on one occasion, was so ravished with the 
sounds of music, that for three months he never perceived the relish 
of food, declaring, ‘I did not conceive that music could attain such 
perfection as this.” 

‘ About the commencement of our era, according to a native his- 
torian, the use of really good music was abolished, and that of ele- 
gant music was introduced in its stead. In more recent times, the 
forms and the names of music have been continued; and this is 
nearly all that has been done.’ 


The writer in the Repository next attempts to reconcile the 
apparent discrepancies in the statements of modern travellers 
and writers in reference to the present condition of education 
in that wide extended country ; after which he makes the fol- 
lowing general, but some of them very striking, remarks : 


‘In order to fully understand the subject of education in its most 























































198 Importance of Early Education. 


extensive relations among the Chinese, as embraeing all the circum- 
stances of time, place and means, which serve in any degree to form 
the character of man, it is necessary to observe the situation and 
conduct of individuals through their whole lives, from the cradle to 
the grave. 

‘In ancient times, which, it must be remembered, were times of 
perfection among the Chinese, there were mothers who commenced 
the course of education while their children were we sang, ‘‘ not yet 
born.” By commencing education thus early, their offspring were 
far superior to common mortals. This subject, which is quite 
beyond our own sphere of observation, we recommend to the con- 
sideration of physiologists, and to those who may be able, by the sure 
test of experiment, to ascertain the truth concerning it. 

‘That far more, however, depends on early education, physical as 
well as moral, than is generally supposed, we have no doubt. The 
case of poor Caspar Hauser shows to some extent what human be- 
ings would become were they confined in perfect solitude during 
the first years of theirlives. Under such circumstances, men would 
grow up to be “‘hoary infants,” and die as ignorant as they were 
born. We view with horror and indignation the conduct of the 
mother who lays violent hands on her own offspring. Millions there 
are, however, in this country, whose condition is scarcely less 
lamentable than that of Caspar Hauser, and of those who are the 
victims of infanticide. 

‘In contemplating the interesting fact that vast multitudes of the 
Chinese people are able to read and write, it is often forgotten that 
vast multitudes also are left wholly uneducated, surrounded with 
everything that is calculated to debase and destroy the best feelings 
of the human heart. Admitting that only one half of the inhabitants 
of the Chinese empire are educated, and we do not think the num- 
ber is greater that this, nine tenths of the females will probably be 
found among the uneducated. Now it is chiefly among these, in 
the capacity of mothers, nurses and servants, that a// the children 
of the nation are trained during the first and most important period 
of their lives. At that very time when children require special care 
and watchfulness, and when they are utterly unable to be their own 
guardians, almost wholly incapable of distinguishing between what 
is right and what is wrong, they are placed under the tuition of the 
most ignorant and vicious persons in the community. It has been 
said with great truth in regard to Christian lands, that “ we often 
consign infants to the feeding of those to whose care and skill we 
should hardly be willing to intrust a calf! And the consequence is 
well known.” In China this evil is carried to a much greater ex- 
tent than it is in the west.’ 


We had fain hoped it were otherwise; that what of school 
education is accomplished might be through the instrumentality 
of wiser heads and better hearts than those of the individuals to 
whose influence they are subjected in the domestic circle. Alas 
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for the country where the schools demoralize, as well as render 
more ignorant or sickly, those whom they ought as their great 
object in every respect to elevate. But again : 


‘If those who have the care of children only keep them from cry- 
ing, and prevent their heads and arms from being broken, “they are 
excellent servants,” ‘‘ charming nurses ;”’ while perhaps at the same 
time they are filling the minds_of their infant charge with the basest 
thoughts, and corrupting their imaginations by the rehearsal of 
stories, and the performance of acts, of the foulest character. The 
injury which is done in this way is incalculable. By neglecting to 
educate females, and to take proper care of children in the first 
years of their lives, the foundations of society are corrupted, and 
the way is prepared for all those domestic, social and political evils 
with which the land is filled. Such are some of the particulars in 
which education among the Chinese is defective in regard to its 
extent.’ 


In reference to the present deficiency of the Chinese in the 
particular purposes and means of education, we find the follow- 
ing representation. 


‘The only proper object of education is to prepare men for the 
performance of their duties as intelligent, social and moral beings, 
destined to an eternal state beyond that “‘ bourne from whence no 
traveller returns.” ‘The whole man, therefore, physical, intellectual 
and moral, should be carefully trained for those high relations for 
which he is created. Some of these relations, it is true, are acknow- 
ledged by the Chinese; others, however, and those too of the 
greatest importance, are denied; and consequently some of the no- 
blest purposes of education are neither enjoyed nor recognised by the 
people of this country. Many of the youth are carefully instructed 
in those ceremonies which regard mere external deportment: and a 
large majority of boys above the age of seven or eight years are taught 
to read and write; and a few are made acquainted with the laws 
and history of their country. Anything beyond this is seldom at- 
tempted. The history and geography of the world, the various 
branches of the exact and natural sciences, and the polite and lib- 
eral arts, are utterly neglected. 

‘ Moreover, by throwing off all allegiance to an omnipotent, om- 
niscient and omnipresent Deity, and substituting false gods instead 
of the high and lofty One, the religious systems of the Chinese are 
decidedly opposed to correct education and the diffusion of truth 
and knowledge. We doubt the correctness of those views which 
represent the ancient inhabitants of the empire as making great 
proficiency in learning. Nor does it appear true that the govern- 
ment has ever employed ample means for the promotion of educa- 
tion. Schools there have been both in ancient and modern times, 
and volumes might be filled with the records of those schools. Yet 
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200 Degeneracy of the Chinese Morals. 


they have never afforded those aids which are requisite to educate 
the whole or one half of the youth of the nation. In short, it seems 
to us that in no one particular are the means of education commen- 
surate with the wants of the people. 

‘In vain, therefore do we look for those fruits among the Chinese 
which proceed from a well regulated system of education. The 
fallow ground is not broken up; the good seed is not sown; and 
consequently no rich harvest is gathered in. That policy which 
makes a certain amount of learning a prerequisite for office in the 
state, induces many thousands of the people to engage in the study 
of the classics. But these works, notwithstanding the high estima- 
tion in which they are held by the Chinese, are poorly fitted for di- 
recting and disciplining the mind for all the various duties of life. 
They serve to bring upon the intellect a dark and heavy incubus, 
which effectually prevents it from rising to those fair fields of science 
where the “spirit of the age,” the result of experience, guided by 
the principles of Christianity, is teaching men how to live. 

‘ Who in the western world does not exult as he views the wonderful 
results of the steam and the calculating engines? The revolutions 
which are taking place in public opinion in regard to war, slavery, 
intemperance, and such like, whence have they resulted? The 
answer cannot be mistaken nor evaded: men have begun to under- 
stand that it is alike for their interest and happiness to love their 
neighbors as themselves. Acting on this principle, Christian phil- 
anthropists are extending the power and dominion of truth; conse- 
quently its antagonist, the force of error, which upholds the genius 
of iniquity, is weakened ; and as soon as the victory is complete, 
war, slavery and intemperance, with all their legions of evils will 
disappear. 

‘We do not, we think, exaggerate the defects of education among 
the Chinese. In regard to its extent, purposes, means and results, 
it is very far from supplying the wants and necessities of the nation. 
In no one particular is it complete; in no one essential point is it 
even half what it ought to be; while in many respects it is utterly 
wanting. All the children of the empire it leaves neglected until 
they are seven or eight years of age: one half of the whole popula- 
tion, including nine tenths of the females, it leaves neglected through 
life: and those to whom it does afford aid, it gives but a faint and 
glimmering light. Such being the condition of education in this 
country, the inquiry arises, What measures are necessary for its 
improvement? Can anything be done? Shall anything be at- 
tempted ? 

‘The politico-moral system of their sages has been in operation 
thousands of years, and it is now acknowledged by all parties that 
the morals of the nation are, and for a long time have been, growing 
worse and worse. This is a natural and unavoidable consequence 
of a system essentially defective. In moral excellence, China never 
has stood high. And while the present order of things continues, 
the nation never can rise far, if at all, above the point which it now 
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occupies. In all the empire there is no principle or power that can 
effect the changes which are necessary to elevate the Chinese to 
that rank which is held by the most favored nations of the west. 
‘We do not believe that China is forever to remain in the low 
state in which it now is. To specify one point among many: we 
cannot believe that females are always, or for a very long period of 
years, to remain crippled and debased as they now are. But the 


‘beneficial changes must be effected by some foreign agency ; or, at 


least, the first impulses which shal! lead on to the contemplated re- 
sults, must be received from abroad. Education and schools there 
are here already; but of that kind which make men thinking, intel- 
ligent beings, there are none, and never can be till the barriers 
which obstruct the entrance of light and truth are taken away.’ 


We had desired, in closing, to have presented a few thoughts 
which were suggested by the subject commended, in one of 
our quotations, to physiologists ; but the article is already much 
more extended than it ought to have been. We have only 
room to say that whatever may have been the early practice of 
the Chinese in regard to what might, without impropriety, be 
called prospective education, nothing in our own view is more 
certain than that here is a wide, and for the most part hitherto 
unexplored field for human effort; and that in no depart- 
ment of the works of God to which the human agent is ad- 
mitted, could more be done by the instrumentality of parents. 





{For the Annals of Education.}] 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Dvurine the late session of the Massachusetts Legislature, a 
memorial was presented by a Committee of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, praying for the appointment, for a term 
of years, of a Superintendent of Common Schools. 

It is well known that not only some of the countries of 
Europe, but even several of our own United States, are quite 
in advance of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in this im- 
portant particular. Under the name of ‘ Minister of Public 
Instruction,’ ‘Superintendent of Schools,’ or something equiv- 
alent, an officer has for years been employed in some of the 
States, both of Europe and America, in endeavors to elevate 
and improve the condition of instruction and education, espe- 
cially in the primary department. 

In New York, much has been effected by this arrangement 
already. In Maryland, less has been done, thus far, but 
















































































202 How Useful Superintendents might be. 


much more is anticipated. In Pennsylvania, the appointment 
of a superintendent has been so recent, that little ought, as 
yet to be expected. It is, indeed, to be regretted, that, in this 
country, this important office has, thus far, in most or all cases, 
been assigned to the Secretary of State ; an officer, whose pe- 
culiar duties are so arduous, as to leave him little room for 
exertion in behalf of schools. 

No public officer, in the opinion of the writer, could do more 
for the State, than a well qualified superintendent of common 
schools ; and if an individual can be found who is fit for the 
station, —and we do not doubt there can— we should hail 
him as a messenger of mercy on analmost divineerrand. Buta 
well qualified officer of this kind, should be entirely devoted to 
his business. It is pitiable to see duties so weighty and 
responsible assigned to a person who is already overburdened 
with other avocations. 

Do you ask what there is for a superintendent todo? I 
answer — enough, and more than enough to break down his 
constitution, and bring him to a premature grave, unless he 
is as insensible to the wants of humanity, as the rocks on which 
he treads. The following are some of the points to which, 
according to the memorial just referred to, a superintendent 
might direct his attention : 

1. ‘He could devise means for the improvement of the 
teachers.’ 

2. ‘He could devise means for the formation of better 
teachers.’ 

3. ‘He could furnish useful information upon the position, 
construction and furniture of school-houses.’ 

4. ‘He could recommend ways and means by which the 
schools may be encouraged.’ 

5. ‘He could reduce to shape and symmetry, the now dis- 
jointed materials of what might be a beautiful system.’ 

6. ‘ He could collect and present to the Legislature the ex- 
perience of other States and foreign countries, on subjects 
interesting to the common schools.’ 

7. ‘From a knowledge of the condition and wants of the 
agricultural population of the State, he could do much towards 
enabling the Legislature to determine the question whether 
anything can be done, better to adapt the instruction given in 
the common schools to those wants, or whether separate insti- 
tutions for that purpose, may, with advantage be established.’ 

8. ‘ From a similar knowledge of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, he could suggest improvements, if any are to be made, 
in the schools especially intended for that population.’ 
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9. ‘ Lastly, his knowledge of the whole system would enable 
him to recommend improvements, where practicable, of a gen- 
eral nature.’ 

Can any individual doubt, who reviews these extracts, o1 
who has ever reflected at all on the subject, whether there is 
sufficient employment for the whole services of a superintend- 
ent, or whether such services are needed? For one, I cannot 
help thinking, that the single duty of collecting and presenting 
to the Legislature at the earliest possible period, the experi- 
ence of other States and countries on subjects connected with 
the interests of common schools, might advantageously employ 
—at least for a few years, — the whole time and talents of a 
superintendent ; to say nothing of the still more important 
duty of collecting and presenting facts in relation to the thou- 
sands of schools under his own jurisdiction. 

It is objected by some persons, that such an officer would be 
arbitrary in his sphere ; a sort of literary or educational tyrant. 
I do not see how this would follow, if his whole power is 
merely advisory. How could, he, possibly, in such a case, act 
the tyrant? Is it said that he will accomplish his purpose in- 
directly, or by intrigue and management? I hope no person 
will ever be appointed to this most responsible station, in any 
State or country, who is not wholly above intrigue and man- 
agement. 

But he must necessarily have his preferences, we are told. 
Certain modes of constructing school-houses, certain books, 
and certain methods of instruction will, no doubt, be regarded 
by him as the best ; and will he not regard it as his duty to 
recommend them wherever he goes? 

I am compelled to acknowledge that there are men of this 
stamp to be found, who call themselves the friends of improve- 
ment. There are persons who would gladly stereoryPe 
everything in the world of education. They would gladly 
introduce, for example, a certain set of school books, into all 
the schools in the State, without much reference to their pres- 
ent condition or the sentiment in the individual schools; and 
by their proscribing all other books, shut the door against all 
future improvement. ‘The same they would gladly do, also, in 
regard to school-houses, methods of discipline, instruction, &c. 
Nay, more, there are those, who, in doing this, would think 
themselves rendering the State a great public service. These 

are the men—and I[ fear they are not rare among those 
who are called the friends of education — whom I call strre- 
otypers. Imagining, in the plenitude of their wisdom, that 
the sentiments they entertain, and which have not materially 
























































































204 Stereotypers in Education. 


altered for ten, or fifteen, or twenty years, must be the ne plus 
ultra of improvement, they would gladly fix everything at their 
own supposed point of perfection; just as an author who 
deems his work nearly or quite perfect, shuts the door to im- 
provement by stereotyping it. 

Now a greater evil could not befal a State than to have the 
superintendence of its primary schools fall into the hands of such 
a man as I have been describing. Not that he would attempt, 
openly and boldly, to stereotype plans and systems; for he 
would, unquestionably, have common sense enough to know 
that the public sentiment would never bear him out in it. 
But this would be his object; the point at which he would 
aim ; the standard to which his narrow sighted, narrow con- 
tracted policy would tend — the great purpose by which, in all 
his movements, he would inevitably be governed. 

The Committee of the American Institute of Instruction who 
drew up the memorial to which I have adverted, appear to 
have expressed themselves on this point, in most instances, 
very judiciously and cautiously. ‘ How valuable to a school 
committee,’ they say, ‘ would be the advice and the portfolio 
of a man who had seen all the best school-houses, and had 
prepared plans of them, and was familiar with the inconven- 
iences and advantages of the various models.’—This is just as 
it should be. Here, it is obvious, that no authority in the 
superintendent is recognised, except to advise and suggest. 
Nor can it well be conceived that the very intelligent Com- 
mittee who framed the Report ever contemplated any other. 

And still, if such is the fact, it must be confessed that their 
language is a little doubtful in one instance. ‘The want of 
some superintending and regulating authority, is, we fear, 
grievously felt,’ they say, ‘in the greater number of common 
schools. ‘There is now no concert of action, and from the na- 
ture of the case, there can be none, without the direct or indi- 
rect interference of the Legislature, through their authorized 
agent.’ Let it be remembered here, what the evils are, which 
they deem it so desirable to meet ; viz. the want of more uni- 
formity in regard to ‘discipline, arrangement, studies and text 
books.’ 

If it were necessary to repeat the sentiment, I would say 
again, that every intelligent friend of common school educa- 
tion must deprecate, as he would Procrustes’ bed, any attempt 
to reduce all schools to the same system, without regard to 
their present condition, or the wants, real or imaginary, of their 
respective proprietors. Such a measure might be admirably 
adapted to the state of public sentiment in a despotic govern- 
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ment, or in a newly settled State, when all the schools were 
exceedingly low. But we may be assured it will never do in 
States where a part of the schools are already far advanced in 
the career of improvement, while others, in too many instances, 
are as far in their rear as can easily be conceived. 

I wish that all possible light might be thrown before Legis- 
latures and individuals ; especially before parents. For though 
I would not defend the position that no system should be 
recommended, or at least enforced by law, in any district, which 
is at all in advance of the public sentiment in that district, yet 
I do insist, that as a general rule, no system can flourish in 
an American school district which is greatly in advance of the 
public mind, and the governing sentiment or fashionable 
opinion. 

What is wanted, after all, is ight. And it is parents — the 
proprietors of common schools — who are chiefly to be enlight- 
ened. So great is their general want of information, even in 
our most enlightened school districts, that it were scarcely out 
of the way to affirm, with a teacher of considerable eminence, 
that there is but one evil connected with the whole subject, 
viz. ‘the neglect consequent upon parental ignorance,’ and 
that there is but one thing to do in order to elevate schools to 
their proper standing, viz. to enlighten parents. 

If a public officer — one who understands thoroughly the 
whole subject — could succeed, by the appropriate means, in 
so enlightening parents that they would not only perform 
properly their own duties as parents in the family school, but 
also do all in their power, in their collective capacity, to im- 
prove their common schools, he would be a great public 
blessing. Whether he were called superintendent of common 
school instruction, or superintendent of family instruction, would 
make little difference. He would do more for a community 
like our own, than all our statesmen and legislators have ever 
yet done, and more than, without such labors, they are likely 
to accomplish for centuries to come. A. 
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VISITS OF A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


A SUPERINTENDENT of one of the school districts of Prussia, 
whose duty it is to examine all the schools of a given region, 
among other acts of kindness, allowed us to read a manuscript 
copy of the report he had drawn up of his official visit the last 
spring, in which we have found much which we think will in- 
terest our readers. 

Agreeably to the regulations of this district, twelve General 
Conferences are held annually, which all the teachers of the 
district attend; and in addition to these, smaller assemblies, 
conducted by some clergyman or experienced teacher, in con- 
venient places. In the general conferences, those subjects on 
which the inspector has found the schools deficient, are brought 
forward, and experienced teachers are called on to describe 
better methods of instruction. 

Arithmetic and vocal music, he observed, had been in this 
manner so far improved, that the instruction was not merely sat- 
isfactory, but in many cases extraordinary. Reading was the 
next subject assigned. Instruction was given in German and 
German history, in a manner which produced happy results. 
The instruction in language was given in the smaller confer- 
ences or associations, by requiring the teachers to write ona 
subject assigned, and correcting their exercises publicly. 

He found great zeal for improvement among the teachers in 
these conferences,and after remarking on some of the errors 
he found in the schools of those assembled on one of these oc- 
casions, he received the assurance that he should find them 
corrected when he returned the next year. 

Many of the teachers came from a distance, in bad weather 
and through bad roads, on foot, to attend these meetings ; 
and the superintendent proposes that this zeal should be en- 
couraged, and rewarded by a moderate addition to their remu- 
neration. He also found one of the civil officers at this con- 
ference, who exhibited much interest in the state of the 
schools. 

The superintendent makes remarks on some defects in the 
persons who had been educated in one of the Prussian Sem- 
inaries for Teachers, which may furnish useful hints to those 
who are engaged in establishing these important institutions in 
the United States. He observes that those who came from 
this institution had too much self-confidence, and too high ex- 
pectations; that they neglected the elements of the various 
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branches, and paid least attention to those which are most 
necessary to the pupils of a country school. 

‘A good teacher of a common school,’ he says, ‘ should pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of the history of the Bible and its 
most necessary illustrations; and should be familiar with the 
catechism, which (in Prussia) he is required generally to teach. 
He should understand thoroughly the construction of the Ger- 
man language, and mental and figurative arithmetic, and the 
simple methods of teaching. He should have a clear concep- 
tion of the great principles and facts of geography — distinct 
ideas of the whole surface of the earth, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the geography of Germany; and finally, he should 
possess so much knowledge of music as to be able to teach 
his pupils to sing well. The seminary does not treat 
these subjects in so simple and popular a manner as is 
desirable. ‘There is too much disposition to raise the pupils 
above the necessary standard, instead of making them thoroughly 
at home on subjects within the ordinary limits of common 
school instruction. Extended theories are given concerning 
methods and principles —and the pupils are required to write 
voluminous notes on subjects which do not belong immediately 
te theirduties ; instead of teaching and exercising them, accord- 
ing to the best method, in the branches which they must after- 
wards teach. The consequence is, that from these fragments 
of knowledge of every kind, they derive a false idea of their 
destination, but do not acquire the ability and habits necessary 
to perform what is required from the teachers of a common 
school. They can often talk with fluency of the methods of 
teaching to read and calculate, when they cannot read well or 
calculate with accuracy and readiness. They often complain 
too much of their pay, of their difficulties, of the perplexities 
they have with their pupils ; and yet do not possess sufficient 
vigor to bear with manly firmness the inconveniences which 
are inseparable from their office.’ 

If these evils can arise from the too indulgent or ill-directed ar- 
rangements of a teacher's seminary in Prussia, where such 
institutions have existed so long, how much care will be neces- 
sary to prevent them in our first,and necessarily imperfect efforts ? 
We need not say how dangerous such results would be to the 
success, if not to the existence of institutions against which so 
many are prejudiced in the United States. Indeed, if they are 
conducted in such a manner as to excite vanity and cherish the 
love of ease, instead of cultivating the devoted, hardy spirit of 
a school missionary, they will produce more evil than good. 
We need not add that there is much danger of this in the arti- 
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ficial mode of life connected with all great institutions, unless 
the evils are seen and guarded against. We cannot but hope 
that a powerful remedy will be found in regular manual labor, 
as a part of the prescribed duties, without any reference to the 
mere question whether it prove a means of self-support. 

The superintendent speaks of one of the local inspectors of 
his district, 76 years of age, who visits all the schools under his 
charge twice in the year. In these journeys he does not con- 
fine himself to the schools, but makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the parents as well as the teachers, and exerts 
a happy influence on the families of his district. Notwith- 
standing something of roughness in his manner, those whom 
he visits regard him with affection and respect, and endeavor 
to comply with his wishes as far as possible. The children 
welcome him with joy when he enters a school. Religion, 
love of country, and vocal music are the subjects to which he 
devotes most attention ; and all the schools under his inspection 
are distinguished for their excellence in these points. His long 
experience has shown him so much of the happy and consol- 
ing influence produced by hymns learned in infancy, that he 
urges this as an important subject of attention, both in the 
schools and families. 

Vocal music, the superintendent observes, is well taught in 
all the schools; and in many is connected with a thorough 
knowledge of the rules. The inspector requires the children 
to sing church music and popular songs in his visits ; and agree- 
ably to the directions of the Prussian government, makes this a 
spectal topic of pratse or blame. The popular songs are espe- 
cially adapted to cultivate patriotic feeling and attachment to 
the rulers of the land. 

In this part of his report, the superintedent presents a list of 
those clergymen who perform their duty as (ex officio) school 
inspectors of their parish in a faithful manner, and of those who 
are negligent. He observes that where they are faithful, the 
state of the schools is entirely satisfactory — but where they 
are negligent, far less is accomplished, unless the teacher has 
extraordinary qualifications. He adds, that the clergymen who 
neglect, or perform with indifference, that part of their duty in 
which they have the most reason to hope for usefulness, cannot 
be expected to perform other duties with proper zeal; and on 
this ground especially, he recommends to the government a 
thorough general examination on this point. 

In order to give a more distinct idea of the mode of examina- 
tion, we extract from the journal a few reports of individual 
schools, of various character. 
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Parish H , Village of H , Pastor F , 

The people are generally in good circumstances. Teach- 
er W ; 36 years old; 5 years in office; instructed in the 
Seminary of ; income, 150 thaler (dollars) ; has some 
property. Dwelling, good. Schoolroom, 30 feet long, 22 wide, 
9 1-2 high. 136 pupils —70 boys, 66 girls. 

Results of Examination. Religion —Catechism with texts 
readily repeated, but with a singing tone, and bad pronuncia- 
tion. Fewhymns. Bible history, moderately good. Reading, 
moderate. Children of 9 or 10 years not able to read fluently. 
Arithmetic, much neglected ; none of the girls could reckon in 
the Rule of Three, and few among the boys. Writing, pretty 
good. Orthography, poor. Children, clean, healthy, and ap- 
parently well-behaved. The teacher is considered as distin- 
guished, and in the conferences has given excellent accounts 
of the methods of teaching arithmetic. Perhaps the great 
number of pupils is one cause of their defects in this branch. 
Yet it is evident that he is not sufficiently interested by pure 
motives, and that his efforts in the conferences are dictated too 
much by vanity. 


Village of L , in the same Parish. 

This village has considerable funds, and the people are in 
good circumstances. ‘Teacher H ; 36 years old; 10 years 
in office ; not instructed in a seminary. Income 107 thaler. 
Some property. Dwelling pretty good. Schoolroom 22 feet 
long, 14 wide, 8 high. 62 pupils. 

Results of Examination. Religion — Catechism with proof 
texts, very good. Bible history, excellent. Many religious 
hymns sung with animation. Reading, throughout very 
good, even in respect to inflections: the children who have 
been one year in the school read very. well. Written arith- 
metic, very good. Mental arithmetic, correct, but not rapid— 
good methods. Writing, pretty good imall classes. The his- 
tory of their native land had been related to the children by the 
teacher, and they had retained a good deal. In written lan- 
guage, the children had made such, progress they could express 
their thoughts pretty well, and with correct orthography. Vo- 
cal music, excellent. The popular hymns (or songs) were 
sung with as much correctness and expression as in city schools. 
The appearance of the children gives a favorable impression of 
their health and their moral character. 


Parish B , Village B , Pastor A ‘ 
An agricultural village — moderate circumstances. Teacher 
53 years old; 21 years in office; not instructed in a seminary. 
198* 
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Income, 180 thaler. Dwelling, pretty good. Schoolroom 21 
feet long, 16 wide, 7 high. 76 pupils — 41 boys, 35 girls. 

Results of Examination. Religion— This school has a 
marked religious character, like the teacher himself. Catechism, 
with proof texts very good, and with intelligence. Religious 
hymns pretty numerous, and well chosen. “Reading, good in 
all the classes. Arithmetic, below the common standard. On 
further examination, it appeared that the teacher could not 
calculate, and could not easily learn. Writing, ordinary; and 
in part below ordinary. 


Parish K , Village K , Pastors R and S 

Agricultural village, with some trade, and an extraordinary 
number of poor. 233 children at school, in two pivisions, in 
ditierent school-rooms. 

Lower Division. ‘Teacher 30 years old; not instructed in 
a seminary. Income, 124 thaler. Some property. Dwelling, 
pretty good. School-room 26 feet long, 15 wide, 10 1-2 high. 
132 children, from 5 to 10 years of age. 

Results of Examination. The children know much of the 
history of the New Testament, and can generally repeat it in 
the words of the Evangelists. Reading, very good, by the 
skill of the teacher, notwithstanding the bad dialect of the vil- 
lage. ‘lhose who have been two years at school, read pretty 
well. Those of three years standing, very well. Arithmetic, 
well taught according to the methods of the seminary, which 
he had learned in the conference of teachers. The pupils are 
well acquainted with the ground rules, and reckon with facility. 
Writing, excellent. 

Uprer Division. 101 pupils, from 10 to 14 years old. 
Teacher K 28 years of age; 2 years in office; instructed 
in the seminary of . Income, 220 thaier. Has some 
property. Dwelling pretty good. School-room 33 feet long, 
23 wide, 12 high. 

Results of Examination. Religion — Catechism good. Bi- 
ble history —New Testament, very good; Old ‘Testament, 
neglected. Reading, good in all the classes. In mental arith- 
metic, the pupils are well taught. The older pupils correct in 
the Rule of ‘Three. Writing, very good. Geography, good. 
The pupils are acquainted with the principles of mathematical 
geography, and have a good general knowledge of the earth’s 
surface. Vocal music, uncommonly good. The children sing re- 
ligious and popular hymns, with one part; and with several, very 
well. The pastor takes great interest in the school, knows the chil- 
dren all by name, and gives the instruction in Bible history himself. 


Hofwyl, Feb. 2d, 1836. 

















The Crusoe Colony. 


SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL COLONY OF MEYKIRCH. 


We have formerly described the School Colony of Meykirch, 
established by Fellenberg, at a short distance from Hofwy]l, as 
a place of education at the cheapest rate, for neglected, home- 
less children, in a manner fitted to prepare them for enduring 
a life of toil and hardship. An extract from the journal of a 
traveller, published in the School Gazette of Hofwyl, gives 
some interesting traits of the spirit which animates the little 
Crusoe Colony. 

The traveller, in a botanical excursion, came suddenly upon 
the little cottage of the Crusoes, and in a conversation with 
one of the children, who was left to take care of the house and 
prepare the supper, he learned the general object and history 
of the colony. When evening came on, the conversation was 
interrupted by a song from the voices of children ; 


‘Come, gentle evening, come, 
Around our humble cot.’ 


The journal proceeds —‘I turned and saw a troop of boys 
approach the house, with a young man at their head. They 
had their hoes on their shoulders, and brought with them a 
basket of potatoes prepared for planting. _When they saw me, 
instead of treating me as a stranger, they wished me good 
evening, and seemed gratified by my visit. I returned their 
greeting cordially, and asked ; 

‘Have you made progress in your work today ? 

Teacher.— Some: but we have not finished yet; we must 
begin again early in the morning. 

Traveller. — (To the boys.) You are tired, I suppose. 

Boys. —Oh! not very! We must water our garden now. 
The sun is so hot that it must be thirsty. 

Tr. — And your cook has got the supper ready — that will 
taste good, without doubt. 

T. — Have you been here long? 

Tr. — Only a little while. With permission from your cook, 
I have been examining your cottage. You are very comfort- 
ably lodged here. Everything is well arranged. 

I’.— Yes. When I remember how much better we are 
provided for than thousands who have neither work, nor house, 
nor food, I often wish that others were as well supplied. 

In the mean time the boys put away their tools, and went to 
water their garden. ‘They observed the young shovts which 
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began to show themselves, and loosened the earth around the 
plants which were already grown. The little cook now came 
from his cellar-kitchen, and greeted the party. One of the 
boys went to assist him in the preparations for supper. The 
teacher looked on while all these little affairs were going for- 
ward, and in reply to my inquiries, observed that the arrange- 
ments for the day were always made in the morning; that each 
one had his task assigned him ; and that in this way, there was 
no need of repeated orders. 

Tr. — Is any instruction given here? 

T.. — Labor is our principal business here; for in this way 
we earn our living; but instruction is our recreation. What 
happens in our work, is often the subject of conversation in the 
hours of instruction ; and then, when we are at work, we often 
speak of what we have learned —so that each employment 
assists the other. Every day we have occasion to apply some- 
thing that we have learned in our labors ; and to derive example 
for instruction from our work. 

At this moment, we were called to the simple supper of po- 
tatoes and milk. A blessing was asked. ‘The conversation 
turned upon their agricultural employments, and each gave his 
opinion freely. After thanks were returned and the cloth re- 
moved, the evening assembly for self-examination was held. 

T.— My children, the day is ended. Do you remember 
what I gave you early this morning to think of during the 
day? 

Ist boy. Our Father in heaven takes care of us, and is not 
willing that one of us should perish. 2d boy. He sees the 
heart of every one, and knows all our thoughts. 3d boy. We 
should take care of each other, as he takes care of us, or we 
shall not dare to call ourselves his children. 4th boy. You told 
us how much patience our Father has with us. 5th boy. And 
how much patience we ought to have with one another, and 
not be angry, but forgive, as our Saviour taught and did. 

T. — Now I see you have remembered very well. Have 
you practised ittoo? I will begin with myself. I have this 
day given you admonitions to be patient, and I ought also to 
have given you an example of patience myself. Do you re- 
member at noon today, as we went to work, Jacob struck me 
accidentally with the handle of his hoe? I knew that he did 
it only from awkwardness, but the blow was painful, and [| 
scolded him—‘If you cannot take more care, go to the 
end of the row, where you will not strike any body in the face.’ 
You see that was not right. If I had been patient, as I 
told you to be, I should have said,‘ You have struck me, 
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and it has hurt me; when we work together we must take 
care not to interfere with others.’ Then Jacob would have 
been sorry, and would have taken more care. But at the end 
of the row, he had no occasion to take care, or to learn how. 

Not long after, I saw John in his haste run against Jacob, 
with the line and stake, and tread on his foot. _ Jacob was pro- 
voked by my scolding, and returned the blow intentionally, and 
they were on the point of doing each other more injury. I 
would at once have interfered and reproved Jacob’s impatience, 
but I was ashamed of myself, and could only say, ‘We must 
plant potatoes now, and not attend to anything else.’ 

Jacob, smiling, said, ‘We have made up already; John has 
forgiven me. But, believe me, I am sorry I made you angry.’ 

I’. — I believe you, and I am glad you are at peace. 

2d boy. —I found two buttons, and I knew they belonged 
to Peter, who looked for them and inquired after them. 1 did 
not tell a lie; but I said nothing; and I think that was not 
right. Here are your buttons, Peter. 

Peter. —I thought you had them, and I have been angry at 
you all day; but I am not now. 

T.— 1 am glad you have made peace. Are you all at peace? 

Boys. — Yes, yes. 

T.— Do you know what the Saviour says? 

Boys. — He says, that when we go to pray, we must think 
whether we are in peace with all men; and if we are not, our 
prayer is of no value. 

T’.. — Can one of you repeat the passage ? 

Boy.—‘ When thou bringest thy gift to the altar,’ &c. 

T.—I am glad that you understand and practise this. I 
have something more to say. This gentleman has lost his way, 
and has eaten with us, and he wishes to lodge under our roof 
and on our bed of hay. 

This delighted the children, and they debated who should 
have the privilege of giving him his covering. The teacher 
told them theirs was too small; that he was glad they had 
thought of it; but he would give him his own. 

T. — The potatoes are the fruit of our labor: the milk is 
from our cow that is fed with our hay. Where does all this 
come from ? 

B.— You tell us from our work. 

IT’. — And what do we work with ? 

B.— Our arms. 

T. — And what teaches us how to use our arms ? 

B.— Our reason. 

T. — And if we had no land, could we raise potatoes ? 


B,— No. 
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T. — And if it were always dry, and cold, and cloudy, would 
work do any good ? 

B.— No: we must have sunshine and rain. 

T. — And if we had always sunshine and rain, one after the 
other, could the plants grow, and could we keep on with our 
work ? 

B.— No: you have told us that we must have the night to 
rest in; and the morning and evening dew —the breakfast and 
supper of the plants. 

T.. — Has our work then, alone, brought us all this ? 

lst B.—No: earth, sun, rain, night, dew, were all neces- 
sary. 

2d B.— And we must have seed too. 

3d B.—And our reason. Gop has given us reason foo. 
You have told us, too, that God leaves those to be deceived 
by their reason, who do not use it according to his will. 

T.—I am glad you have so well remembered what I have 
taught you. We will now sing a hymn, and then go to rest. 

After the boys had sung the beautiful hymn, 


‘ Golden evening sun, 
How glorious thou art,’ &c., 


the teacher stood up, offered the evening prayer, and the boys 
retired. I laid myself down on the hay bed, with the teacher’s 


covering, and with this image of peace before me, sunk sweetly 
to sleep. 


Hofwyl, Feb. 3d, 1836. 





(For the Annais of Education.) 


ON CALISTHENICS. 


Mr Epiror— Though I was bred under the old school 
dynasty, and have ail my early prejudices in favor of that sys- 
tem of education, yet I have almost entirely come into the 
views of the present day. My former notions have been ex- 
ploded, one after the other, until scarcely a single one remains ; 
and my antique system is so remodeled and adjusted to the 
opinions of the age, that even yourself would hardly find aught 
against it ; and I am sure that my old compatriots and masters 
would never recognise it, under the strange metamorphoses it 
has undergone. ‘To be sure, I have never enlisted in the cru- 
sade against the customs of former days, yet I have now and 
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then tilted a lance, with some of my gray haired brethren, who 
still pertinaciously insist upon the superiority of olden-time cus- 
toms ; and am reckoned by my younger fellow laborers, to be a 
fair and liberal old man. In fact, I have tried to be as yield- 
ing, good natured and complaisant, as one could well be, 
while witnessing the demolition of the tenement, under whose 
roof he had abode in safety, for more than twenty years; and 
though another superstructure has been ‘going up briskly 
around me, promising in time to be a fairer and better propor- 
tioned edifice than the former, as yet it leaves me more ex- 
posed to troubles from without, and perplexes me more with 
its arrangement within, than had the old tenement in all my 
life. 

It is true, my good sir, that there are many things in the 
new system of teaching, with which I find it difficult to get 
along, and I have determined this morning, to lay some of 
them before you. Pray, sir, that the adage of ‘old dogs,’ de- 
ter you not from giving me your aid, for though I might, per- 
chance, come under that class, yet I can assure you, that my 
old age is far too green and fresh, to have all its habits un- 
changeably fixed. 

I fully subscribe to the doctrine, which makes man an an- 
imal, moral, and intellectual being ; I believe, also, education 
to be, not only the discipline of the mind and instruction in 
literature, but as embracing every means which can be made 
to act upon the vegetative, affective, and intellectual constitu- 
tion of man. Indeed the same had been floating about in my 
mind, long before I found it in your Annals, though I had 
never before got hold of it, in a tangible shape. In adapting 
these parts of our nature to external circumstances, the phy- 
sical system should be greatly attended to, and the more so in 
the case of females, whom it has been my province to instruct, 
since that part of their education is, at the present day, so 
entirely neglected at home. Both in my own family, where | 
have some forty as boarding pupils, and among the hundred 
in my school, I have endeavored most assiduously to develope, 
invigorate, and perfect the physical system of each one. In 
former days, dancing was the most frequent exercise with us, 
and while my music master tuned his violin, or, in his absence, 
one of the ladies played upon the piano, an hour was spent, as 
I then thought, and as J still believe, to the profit of those en- 
gaged in it. On other days, lest there should be satiety, other 
sports were chosen ;—blind-man’s buff, puss in the corner, 
and hurly-burly, usually had the preference in the winter ; 
while archery, cricket-ball, and ‘1 spy,’ closed the summer’s 
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day. But the new system came, and old things passed away. 
Dancing, — that device of the devil, must be banished, and, in 
its stead, Calisthenics must hold sway. Calisthenics! How 
well I remember my sensations, on first hearing that word ; and 
how soon and hard I studied upon my Hedericus, for its deri- 
vation, lest some luckless pupil might ask its meaning and find 
me ignorant. Whatever I might think of the word, I could 
not doubt the exercise; my good friend, , had 
assured me of its superiority over all other kinds of exercise. 

Forthwith from ————, at my request, a teacher came, for 
though I could foot it best in the dance, and no arrow surer 
than mine sped to the target, yet in the sublime art of Calis- 
thenics, myself and my teachers were altogether unsophisti- 
zated. Wecould analyse the word, but we could not teach 
the science. Under the supervision of our new teacher. Cal- 
isthenics became our morning and evening exercises. For 
several weeks, everything prospered well; the pupils were 
willing and anxious to learn the movements; the order and 
stillness of the evolutions pleased the teachers ; the awkward 
mistakes made by the new beginners made sport for the profi- 
cients, ‘and all went merry as a marriage bell.’ Even [, as 
my eye glanced over the regular sections at their exercises, 
could not but confess, that movements, better fitted to exer- 
cise the whole body, and to mature and invigorate the frame, 
I had never seen. 

But a change soon came over the spirit of our Calisthenics. 
One after another desired to be excused from the exercises, 
and when the petition was denied, they were performed as a 
heavy task. The cheerful laugh was exchanged for a serious 
brow. The monotony of the movements was tiresome, and 
the glee, the buoyancy of spirit, the freeness and elasticity of 
motion, without all of which exercise is useless, were gone. 
I rallied the pupils, but in vain. I devised a thousand things 
to give tone and interest to the exercises, but to no purpose. 
I had them recur at infrequent intervals, but they never came 
without bringing with them ‘the saddened brow and _ heavy 
heart. In fact, my good sir, I have quite fallen out with Calis- 
thenics ; I do not believe they are what we want for the exer- 
cise of the physical system, and the relaxation of the mental 
powers. They take away the life and soul of exercise, — the 
free movement, the elastic step, the elated spirit are all gone ; 
— and they give us only the mechanical motions of the auto- 
maton. 

It seems to me that Calisthenics are unphilosophical. They 
give us, to be sure, the bodily exercise, which ‘ profiteth little,’ 
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but they fail in interesting the mind. The mere exercise is 
all; no end is in view, no point is to be gained that will secure 
the attention and keep the mind on the alert — indeed, no 
object is before the mind, save the bare one of getting a certain 
amount of physical exercise. The whole, so soon as the nov- 
elty is gone, must, from the very nature of it, become a mere 
routine of mechanical motion. This, every student knows, 
defeats the very object of exercise, for while the mind is unin- 
terested, and the spirits flag, the movements of the limbs and 
body can do but little good ; the pupil returns to his books 
with neither new interest nor increased vigor. 

Can you, my dear sir, give an old man any help in this 
matter? How do they manage these things inGermany? I, 
for one, and perhaps some of my fellow laborers, would be 
greatly indebted to you for remarks upon this subject, in 
your Annals. This is but one difficulty ; if you easily remove 
this, there are others which I would be glad to show you. 


Yours, &c. S. S. 





AMUSEMENTS A PART OF EDUCATION. 


(From Alcott’s ‘ Young Mother.’) 


Att our family arrangements tend to repress amusement. 
Everything is contrived to facilitate business ; — especially the 
business or employments of adults. The child is hardly re- 
garded as a human being, — certainly not as a perfect being. 
He is considered as a mere fragment ; or, to change the figure, 
asa plant too young to be of any real service to mankind, 
because too young to bear any of its appropriate fruits. 
Whereas, in my opinion, both infancy and childhood, at every 
stage, should bring forth their appropriate fruits. In other 
words, the child of the most tender years should be regarded 
as a whole, and not as the mere fragment of a being ; as a per- 
fect member of a family ; occupying a full and complete, only 
a more limited sphere than older members ; and all the rules 
and regulations and arrangements of the family should have 
a reference to this point. So long as a child is reckoned to be 
a mere cypher in creation, or at most, as of no more practical 
importance, till the arrival of his twentyfirst birth-day, or some 
other equally arbitrary period, than our domestic animals — 
that is, of just sufficient consequence to be fed, and caressed, 
and fondled, and made a pet of—so long will our arrange- 
ments be made with sole reference to the comfort and happi- 
19 . 
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ness of adults. There may, indeed, be here and there a child’s 
chair, or a child’s carriage, or newspaper, or book ; but there 
will seldom be, except by stealth, any free juvenile conversa- 
tion at the table or the fireside. Here the child must sit as a 
blank or cypher, to ruminate on the past, or to receive half 
formed and passive impressions from the present. 

The arrangements of the infant school, also, seem designed 
for the same purpose —to repress as much as possible the in- 
fantile desire for amusement. Not that this was their original, 
nor that it now is their legitimate intention. Their legitimate 
object is, or should be, not to develope the intellect by over- 
working the tender brain, but to promote cheerfulness and 
health and love and happiness by well contrived amusements, 
conducted as much as possible in the open air; and by unre- 
mitting efforts to elicit and direct the affections. Infant 
schools should repress rather than encourage the hard study 
of books. Lessons at this age should be drawn chiefly from 
objects in the garden, the field, and the grove; from the 
flower, the plant, the tree, the brook, the bird, the beast, the 
worm, the fly, the ,human body; the sun, or the visible 
heavens. These lessons, whether given by the parent, as 
constituting a part of the family arrangements, or by the infant 
or primary school teacher, should, it is true, be regarded for 
the time being as study, but they should never be long; and 
should be frequently relieved by the most free and unrestrained 
pastimes and gambols of the young on the green grass, or be- 
side the rippling stream, uninfluenced or at least unrepressed 
by those who are set over them. 

The public or common school, overlooking as it does any 
direct attempts to make provision for the amusement of the 
pupils, even during the scanty recess that is afforded them 
once in three hours, would appear to a stranger on this planet, 
at first sight, to be designed as much as possible to defeat 
every intention of nature with reference to the growth of the 
human frame. For we may often travel many hundred miles 
and nut see so much as an inclosed play ground; and never 
perhaps any direct provision for particular and more favorable 
amusements. 

I might speak of other schools and places of resort for child- 
ren, and proceed to show how all our arrangements appear 
to be the offspring of a species of utilitarianism, which rejects 
every sport whose value cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. I might even refer to those schools of our country 
where these ultra utilitarian notions are carried to an extent 
which excludes amusing conversation or reading even, during 
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meal-time, and devotes the hours which were formerly spent 
in recreation, to manual labor of some productive kind or 
other. — But I forbear. Enough has been said to illustrate 
the position I have taken, that there is in vogue a system which 
bears the marks of having been contrived, if not by the ene- 
mies of our race, either openly or covertly, at least by those 
whom ignorance renders scarcely less at war with the general 
happiness. 

Now I would not deny nor attempt to deny that change of 
occupation of body or mind is of itself an amusement, and one 
too of great value. Undoubtedly it is so. To some children, 
studies of every kind are an amusement; and there are few 
indeed to whom none are so. Labor, with many, when alter- 
nated with study, is amusing. And yet, after all, unless such 
labors are performed in company, where light and cheerful 
conversation is sure to keep the mind away from the subjects 
about which it has just been engaged, I am afraid the pur- 
poses for which amusements were designed, are very far from 
being all secured by them. 





EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES. 


Unusvat effort was made in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts during its late session, in behalf of education and instruc- 
tion. Something, indeed, had been done at one or two pre- 
vious sessions, — enough, along with the influence of the last 
Governor’s message, to give animpulse. The judicious direc- 
tion of the school fund ; the expediency of establishing by law 
Teachers’ Seminaries; the appointment of a Superintendent 
of Common Schools ; the necessity of making provision for the 
better education of children employed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and other important measures, have employed much 
of the time of the Committee on Education. Able reports on 
some of these topics have been elicited ; and though not all 
has as yet been accomplished which could have been desired, 
we rejoice that even a little has been done. Something is ef- 
fected when Legislatures can be induced to look at subjects 
like these ; and especially when the mass of the people know 
that they are topics which their Representatives and Senators 
have not deemed unworthy ofetheir attention. 

In a late number of this work, we extracted from a British 
Journal an article on the demoralizing influence which facto- 























































































220 Effects of Factories on Families. 


ries have on females and female character. Now nothing is 


s 
more obvious than that what affects, in an injurious manner, 1 
the mother, must operate through her, at least to the disad- 


vantage of her children. But there is another and more direct 
way in which children are unfavorably influenced by our man- 
ufacturing establishments. On this subject; the Massachusetts 
Committee of Education in their report relative to the Educa- 
tion of Children employed in Manufacturing Establishments, 
remark as follows : 





‘Human labor, which no perfection of machinery can wholly 
dispense with, of every variety of form, must inevitably be dearer in 
a country like our own, abounding in cheap, productive, and uncul- 
tivated lands, than in those countries where the land has been for 
centuries appropriated, and which are now full to overflowing o! 
people, who are already crowded hard upon the bare means of sub- 
sistence. Labor being dearer in this country than it is in any 
other, with which we are brought in competition in manufacturing, 
operates as a constant inducement to manufacturers to employ 
female labor, and the labor of children, to the exclusion of men’s 
labor; because they can be had cheaper. 

‘ The families usually collected in our large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, are either those that have been unfortunate, or from some 
cause, unsuccessful in agriculture or other employments, and are 
there collected in despair of obtaining more than a comfortable sup- 
port, or a bare subsistence ; or they are families formed around the 
establishments, on the strength of the then present prospect of gain- 
ing a certain support, by those young people, who depend solely 
upon their daily wages, and have nothing to expect but what they 
can obtain from day to day, or week to week. Of course, when 
such families, numerous and indigent as they generally are, begin 
to increase, and when their wants begin to press upon their scanty 
means of comfort, or perhaps even of necessary subsistence, there is 
a strong interest and an urgent motive to seek constant employment 
for their children ; at a very early age, if the wages obtained, can aid 
them even but little in bearing the burden of their support. 

‘ These two causes or principles of interest, in the employer on 
the one hand, and in the employed, on the other, are operating, 
silently perhaps, but steadily and powerfully, to deprive young 
females particularly, and young children of both sexes, in a large 
and increasing class in the community, of those means and oppor- 
tunities of mental and moral development and cultivation, which 
are essential to their becoming the intelligent mothers and educa- 
tors of the next generation, and good citizens of the republic.’ 


We would not be regarded ag alarmists; but it seems next 
to impossible, in view of the foregoing facts, — for we believe 
them to be such —not to be a little startled at the following 








statement in regard to the probable number of females in the 
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United States, who are already brought under these deterio- 
rating influences. 


‘ According to an estimate made by an intelligent friend of man- 
ufactories, and a zealous and able advocate of the policy wich has 
brought them into being in this country, there were employed in 
1830, in the various manufacturing establishments in the United 
States, no less than 200,000 females. If the number has increased 
in other parts of the country since the estimate was made, as it has 
in this state, it must, at the present time amount to more than half 
a million! —a population equal to that of several states of the 
Union. These are females alone, and most of them of young and 
tender years. What effect is this change in the condition of so 
large and important a part of the population of the country to have 
upon the character and happiness of the coming generation ?” 


The following remarks of the Committee, also deserve the 
serious consideration of every parent, as well as of every friend 
of his country or of his race. 


‘It may be argued in mitigation of the dangers we have described, 
that it is for the interest and happiness of all men, to provide the 
means of education for their families ; and therefore, that all men 
— ignorant and grovelling men, as well as others — may safely be 
left to buy their own education, and that of their families, as they 
buy the other necessary comforts or luxuries of life. But we fear 
this principle supposes men to be much more sharp-sighted in dis- 
covering their own true interest in this respect, than they really are. 
The animal wants of our species are always the most clamorous 
and imperious in their demands; and, therefore, are always first 
supplied. And if, after supplying the things necessary for that de- 
gree of bodily comfort, to which they are accustomed, for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them, a penny be left, the igno- 
rant and grovelling, with the lassitude which their unremitted 
employment induces, will forget to look forward a generation or 
two, for an object to expend it upon; but will lay it out forthwith 
for that which will produce a quicker return of excitement, or obliv- 
ion of care and fatigue. In proportion as the higher moral and 
intellectual faculties of our nature are developed by education, we 
enjoy their exercise, and look for the chief sources of our happiness 
to that kind of enjoyment. So also, in proportion as the lower and 
animal faculties of our nature are developed to the exclusion of the 
higher, we seek our happiness in their exercise, and avoid the oc- 
casions of calling into action the others. 

‘It is a principle in statistics, confirmed by common observation 
and the history of all nations, that the more ignorant and degraded 
any particular class are, whatever may be their employment, the 
faster they multiply, if the means of subsistence are possibly within 
their reach. And, consequently, being themselves degraded, unless 
19* 
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222 Penalty for Employing Children uneducated. 


their children be rescued from their exclusive influence, and edu- 
cated, the more dangerous they become to the peace of the State. 
For an illustration of the truth of this principle, we need only refer 
to Ireland. With a dense population upon the very borders of star- 
vation, and often upon the slightest unfavorable contingency pre- 
senting the awful spectacle of starving to death by thousands, they 
have yet increased as fast, or faster than any nation upon the conti- 
nent of Europe, for the last twenty years. If this be true generally, 
it is a truth which has peculiar and inestimable importance to this 
country, where, by our laws of universal suffrage, the government 
is thrown, at short periods, into the hands of the whole mass of the 
people, without reference to their intelligence or their virtue. It 
behoves this Legislature, therefore, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, to look to it right early and carefully, that no class be 
allowed to remain uneducated. For if a small part only of one gen- 
eration, however employed, be suffered to become men in physical! 
strength only, without something like a corresponding development 
of their heads and hearts, their intellects and affections, there is a 
disease — a canker in the body politic, — which will corrode and 
spread itself in every direction, to the final destruction of the 
system.’ 


The Committee accompanied the report from which we have 
quoted so largely, with a bill which imposes a penalty of fifty 
dollars, on the owners, and, we believe, on the superintendents 
of every incorporated manufacturing establishment who shal! 
employ achild under fifteen years of age, who has not attended 
some public or private day-school, for at least three months of 
the twelve months next preceding ; and we are glad to learn 
that the bill passed with little if any opposition. 

Whether this act, amid the cupidity which influences so 
strongly the hearts of too many of our enterprising citizens, 
will have much effect, remains to be determined ; if not, we 
hope a more effectual penalty will hereafter be enforced. 

But we will close with one more paragraph. If nothing 
else which we have said should arrest the attention of our 
readers, we hope for our country’s sake, for liberty’s sake, 
for virtue’s sake, even,—that this appalling statement will sink 
deep. It is what we did not expect, in New England, and 
above all in the heart of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


‘In four large manufacturing towns, not, however, including the 
largest, from which we have no information upon that topic, com - 
taining, by the last census, a population of a little less than twenty 
thousand, there appears to be eighteen hundred and ninetyfive chil- 
dren between the ages of four and sixteen, who do not attend the 
common schools any portion of the year. And from this number 
there is but a very slight deduction to be made for those who attend 
private schools. If full and accurate answers were given by all the 
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towns in the Commonwealth, to the question designed to obtain this 
information, it is believed there would be developed a state of facts, 
which would at once arrest the attention of the Legislature, and not 
only justify, but loudly demand legislative action upon the subject. 
And this state of facts as appears by the returns, is peculiar in de- 
gree and almost in kind to the manufacturing towns.’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-EDUCATION. 


(From the Scientific Tracts.) 
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Aumost every one who pretends to have studied the char- 
acter of our common-school and other general, perhaps uni- 
versal, republican routine in the literary and public part of 
the education of youth, must acknowledge an almost equally 
universal and equally unrepublican, (as well as unphilosoph- 
ical and unpractical,) comparative neglect of that kind and H 
degree of moral discipline which ought always to go both 
before it and near it, as closely and constantly followed up by 
it as the substance in the sunshine, is by the shadow. The 
literary ought to be subservient to the moral, in such a sense. 
It ought to be acquired, and used, as a moral means, among 
others. 

Our systems too generally more than reverse this order. 
They scarcely admit the moral to the place of the shadow. 
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E They do not allow it to be the servant, much less a co-partner 
a of the concern. They do not recognise it at all. They leave 







it to shift for itself; and it does so. It is no merit of this part 
of education, therefore, if it still lives, and flourishes. It is the 
merit of some other, or of the self-preserving instinct, — the 
instinct of self-education, operating in this neglected field, — 
the instinct of making the most and the best of i*se//. 

With all our excellent moral institutions, the morality of this if 
country has a great deal to do for itself. It would not need 
so many of them as it does, if literary education were directed 
more to its benefit than itis. It would not need them later 
so much, if it had them earlier. It would not require cure, 
much less punishment, if it had prevention. All society, all 
civilization, would feel, as much as the man himself, the differ- 
ence. Society is made up of men, and civilization is the 
result of their common character. We should have more and 
better morality in that society, and in that civilization, of 
course, as well as in that man. We should have not only 
him, with his influence, but all other individuals, with theirs. 
It would be no such distinction as it is now, and always has 
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been, from the days of Aristides ‘the Just,’ (as well as before 
his days,) to point out a member of society as a moral man, or 
a good man, or as a man of feeling and virtue in proportion to 
his mind ; but the distinction would be the reverse. 

It is the fault of education, we say, and of all the several 
parts and processes of education, each in its way and degree, 
that it is not so now. Every mind is made capable of being, 
in this respect, what some minds are ; every character the same. 

It is the fault of education, humanly speaking — that is, 
it is the effect of the want of it, —that society is not made 
up of moral men. Every man ought to be an Aristides. His 
Maker intended and required him to be so. All society, we 
repeat it, all civilization, (more or less,) of which he is one vital 
part, though a small one,—as well as the whole of his own 
nature, of which his mora/e is such a part, — feels the wound 
when he fails to be so. 

So of the physical department. Few will deny that this 
also is most grossly neglected, or otherwise abused. We do 
not refer only to the physical abuses of society at large, such 
as the outrages incident in some countries to the factory sys- 
tem, for instance, or the general condition, indeed, of ail the 
lower classes, as they are called. We refer to all ciasses, and 
all countries, though especially to our own. 

We refer still more particularly, — as a better illustration of 
our meaning, —to the neglect of physical education, or even 
physical preservation, in our general American system of lit- 
erary as well as other education. In the schools it is most 
observable, in every grade of them, and in all literary institu- 
tions, with very few exceptions, more or less. The body is 
neglected, if not positively abused, and that to an extent in- 
curable, and essentially fatal, sooner or later, — at least preju- 
dicial, — to the mind, and to the morality, as well as to itself. 
That is the period when it is most tender and sensitive. An 
injury then received is never wiped out ; and it spreads through 
the texture of the whole constitution, as ink spreads upon 
porous paper. To a vast extent, — almost incredible, if stated 
as facts prove it to be, — deformity and disease, in their recog- 
nised shapes, directly ensue. To a still greater extent, — un- 
recognised — unrecorded, of course, — ensue debility, degen- 
eracy of every sort, liability to evils not yet developed, — the 
condition of constitution, of mind and body both, which 
exposes, induces, aggravates, if it does not create. The effect 
of this again, on mind and morality, as well as upon mere 
health, and strength, and life, —the effect on society and on 
civilization, — is incalculable — awful to be thought of. 

Here too, as before, we see what we ought to be. We 
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have just instances enough among us of a right physical edu- 
cation, — physical self-education, — just exceptions enough to 
the general waste or wreck of constitutions, more or less, — 
to be able to comprehend what we lose. We see here and 
there a sound body, and a strong one,—apparently so, or 
very much so, at least,—a comparatively perfect physical 
condition. 

In savage communities, there are more of such cases. The 
Indians, for example, of this country, are more perfect, physi- 
cally, than we are. We will not here say why they are; 
enough that such is the fact,— enough that they are physically 
better educated. They educate their bodies better, as we 
have remarked once before. 

We see similar instances, to a certain extent, in the case of 
blind men among ourselves. They generally cultivate the 
senses which they have, much more than other men. They 
are compelled to do so, and feel the benefit of that compul- 
sion. But why should not others, as well as blind men, or as 
well as savages, cultivate all the senses to the extent they do? 
Why not cultivate the whole body, and its faculties, as well ? 
Why wait to be compelled? Why lose the use of such or any 
advantages, through mere neglect? Why not make the most 
and the best of the whole man, as well as of any part of him? 
Why not of these parts, as well as of any others ? 

Why not, in a word, in this department, as in others, pur- 
sue the philosophy of self-education, — of making the best, 
and the most, of ourselves? Then, as in the other case, we 
should all be what a few of us are. We should be altogether 
what those few, rather, are in some small degree. A new and 
vast infusion of sound mind, — such as only a sound body can 
nourish, — would be poured into the whole civilization and 
christianity of the age and of all ages. Invalids, imbeciles, 
infidels, would, in a good degree, disappear, all on the same 
principle. The cultivation of body, of mind, of morality, the 
cultivation of the physical, mental, spiritual faculties, severally, 
would thin their ranks. Toa very great extent, they are all 
of them the result and the proof of a want of right self-educa- 
tion, or education of any kind. They are significant of a dis- 
eased body politic. The reform which shall heal them must be 
a reform, and a radical one, of the whole of that body. It 
must be the philosophy of self-education, applied to each mem- 
ber of it, and to the whole. 
































































226 Their Lessons should be addressed to the Senses. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Tue first class books for schools, should be confined chiefly 
to descriptions of the appearances and qualities of such objects 
as may be exhibited to the senses of children, and instantly 
associated with the vocables of which their Jessons consist. 

Descriptions of the forms and habits of animals, such as the 
dog, the cow, the ass, the mole, the elephant, the rein-decr, 
the cameleopard, &c., — of vegetables, the parts of which they 
consist, the places where they grow, the manner in which they 
are produced and cultivated, their fruits and flowers, and num- 
berless varieties, —of minerals, their various qualities, colors, 
and appearances, the places whence they are procured, the 
processes through which they pass, and the uses to which they 
are subservient in human life — might form one department of 
an initiatory class-book. 

Descriptions of the more obvious phenomena of nature, such 
as the apparent motions of the heavens, the rising and setting 
of the sun, the phases of the moon, the movements and aspects 
of the clouds, the phenomena of thunder and lightning, winds, 
rain, hail, snow; the most striking objects which appear in 
towns, villages, and throughout the fields; on hills, moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, and sea-coasts, might form another de- 
partment of a school-book ; care being taken that the descrip- 
tions be sufficiently simple and vivid, and that long and hard 
words be as much as possible avoided. 

Descriptions of some of the innocent games and amusements 
of the young, accompanied with delineations of some of them, 
might likewise be introduced. As a supplement or compan- 
ion to a book of this kind, descriptions might be given of the 
particular objects connected with the locality in which the 
school is situated. In the first place, the school itself, with 
the various objects it contains ; the trees, flowers, and shrub- 
bery which surround it; the roads, streets, lanes and walks, 
connected with the town or village ; and the most remarkable 
public buildings it contains, might be particularly described, 
and the descriptions accompanied with a plan or map of the 
place and its vicinity, and views of the most interesting objects, 
rural and architectural which are connected with it. Such 
descriptions would always be read with interest by the young, 
and would excite them to habits of observation and reflection, 
besides affording them materials for conversation in their social 
walks and intercourses. 

Children are always extremely fond of having their ideas of 
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sensible objects enlarged, and view with a great degree of in- 
terest and pleasure, the representations of them in well exe- 
cuted engravings. Yet, strange to tell, when I attended 
school, it would have been considered as a crime to have 
looked into a book which contained engravings. I recollect 
of a boy having brought to school a copy of ‘The Three Hun- 
dred Animals,’ but it was carefully concealed from the teacher, 
and from most of the scholars, through fear of punishment. We 
were so anxious, however, to see the novel figures it contained 
—-the magnified picture of the louse, and the flea, the bee- 
hive, the peacock, the elephant and the whale, —that we gave 
pins, marbles, cherry-stones, gooseberries, and even sometimes 
a whole half penny, to the proprietor, for half an hour’s perusal 
of it—Dr Dick. 





FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE AND HER YOUNG. 


(From Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise.) 


In the Book of Deuteronomy, we have a very animated and 
beautiful allusion to the eagie, and her method of exciting her 
eaglets to attempt their first flight, in that sublime and highly 
mystic composition called Moses’ Song; in which Jehovah’s 
care of his people, and methods of instructing them how to 
aim at and attain heavenly objects, are compared to her pro- 
ceedings upon that occasion. ‘ As an eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings; so the Lord alone 
did lead him.’ (Deut. xxxii. 11, 12.) The Hebrew lawgiver 
is speaking of their leaving their eyrie. Sir H. Davy had an 
opportunity of witnessing the proceedings of an eagle, after 
they had left it. He thus describes them : — 

‘I once saw a very interesting sight, above one of the crags 
of Ben Nevis, as I was going on the 20th of August, in the 
pursuit of black game. ‘Two parent eagles were teaching their 
offspring, —two young birds,—the manceuvres of flight. 
They began, by rising from the top of a mountain, in the eye 
of the sun ; it was about mid-day, and bright for this climate. 
They at first made small circles, and the young birds imitated 
them ; they paused on their wings, waiting till they had made 
their first flight, and then took a second and larger gyration, 
always rising towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight, so as to make a gradually-extending spiral. The young 
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ones still slowly followed, apparently flying better as they 
mounted ; and they continued this sublime kind of exercise, 
always rising, till they become mere points in the air, and the 
young ones were lost, and afterwards their parents to our 
aching sight.’ 

What an instructive lesson to Christian parents does this 
history read! How powerfully does it excite them to teach 
their children betimes to look towards heaven, and the Sun of 
Righteousness, and to elevate their thoughts thither, more and 
more, on the wings of faith and love ; themselves all the while 
going before them, and encouraging them by their own ex- 


ample ! 





REMEDY FOR MANIA-A-POTU. 


We have recently perused, in the ‘ East Tennessean,’ an in- 
teresting article on mania-a-potu, or mania from intemperance, 
said to be written by Dr Draper. After treating of the appro- 
priate remedies, strictly so called, he makes the following re- 


marks on prevention. 


‘As a powerful means of preventing intemperance, I may mention 
the general diffusion of knowledge among all classes of people. 


‘“« Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” This was the wise saying of Solomon, and 
as a general principle it is undoubtedly correct. By an early sys- 
tem of instruction, in which all the powers of the individual are 
brought into active operation, we may be able to secure a sound 
mind in a sound body—the best state, certainly, for the practice 
and preservation of moral principles. 

‘The powers of man may, for convenience, be divided into three 
classes — the moral, intellectual, and animal. 

‘ When the animal propensities are permitted to go unchecked, the 
worst features and passions of human nature will be developed. 
That plan, therefore, of education, which is best adapted to the 
security and increase of the happiness of society, is that which has 
for its object the perfect ascendency of the moral faculties. The 
animal instincts are sufficiently active for the pleasures and safety 
of the individual, without the assistance of any incitements; but the 
moral and intellectual powers require constant attention and exer- 
cise, to give them that decided superiority, by which the animal is 
made subject to the moral. The moral power is more important 
than the others ; but the intellectual aids the former, in distinguishing 
right from wrong, and expands the affections by the knowledge 
which is obtained of the laws of nature, and adds to the pleasures of 
the individual in contemplating the grandeur and magnificence of 
the universe.’ 





Exercises in Spelling. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


SPELLING AND GEOGRAPHY. 


We have been much gratified with an account, in the British 
Educational Magazine, of the Lancasterian Model Schools, 
established by the British Foreign and School Society ; espe- 
cially the establishment at the Borough Road, England. This 
establishment appears to be in two great divisions; one con- 
taining about 500 boys, and the other 300 girls ; and since its 
first establishment has given education, as the writer expresses 
it, —he should have said instruction only — to 18,350 boys, 
and 9,720 girls. One prominent object of these model schools, 
is to supply teachers. 

A visitor to the Borough Road schools thus describes one 
of their exercises in spelling. It was by a class who are con- 
fined to words of four syllables and their derivation. We do 
not present it as a model for American Teachers or schools ; 
but as a set of facts merely, of which every one will make his 
own application. 


ImrorraTion. What is importation? ‘To bring goods from one 
country to another. What doesim mean? In. What else is the 
word derived from? Porto, to carry. Some other word derived 
from porto? Porter. Some other word? Portable. Some other 
word? Export. What is meant by ex? To go out of. Where is 
it used? In the Bible — Exodus. What does transport mean? 
To go beyond. 

Manvuracture. What is manufacture derived from? Manis, 
the hand; factus, made. What does itmean? Things made by 
the hand. ‘Tell me something manufactured. Linen, from flax ; 
earthen ware. ‘Tell me some country in which flax used to grow. 
Egypt. Does it grow now in England? Yes. What is flax? A 
tall plant. How is it prepared for the purpose of making linen ? 
First by soaking, then by separating the fibres by beating. What 
county in England is famous for linen manufacture? Lancashire. 
Tell me something else manufactured. [The children here de- 
scribe the process of pin making.] Are pins always made by the 
hand? No, by machinery. What is the place called where ma- 
chinery makes things? A factory. Why is it not manufactory ? 
Because manis, the hand, is left out. 

By the Monitor: spell Dromepary. What is a dromedary? 
The largest animal of the camel kind. What sort of an animal is 
it? A large one, bigger than a cow, with two bumps on its back. 
Which is the largest of the bumps? The one behind. What is 
the difference between a camel and a dromedary? One has one 
bump, and the other two. What country do they live in? Arabia. 
What are they used for? To carry things across the desert. Why 
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do they use the camel? Because it can go seven or eight days 
without water. Why else? Because their feet are like sponge, 
and they do not feel the heat of the sun. 

By the Monitor: Petrcan. A large bird. Tell me of some bird 
it very much resembles? The swan. ‘Tell me in what point it is 
like a swan. In shape and color. Tell me something it is remark- 
able for. -Its long bill and pouch. How long is its bill? About 
fourteen inches. What is apouch? A kind of bag. What is the 
use of the pouch? They press it against their breast. What do they 
live upon? Fish. How do they catch the fish? They dart upon 
them. ‘Tell me some opinion the ancients had of this bird. ‘They 
thought it fed its young with its blood. Is it true? No. 


The following is an exercise in Geography. The study of 
this branch in these schools, is combined with Modern, Ancient, 
and Sacred Geography ; and is taught in connection with His- 
tory, Chronology, and Map-drawing. It should also be 
remarked that no books are put into the hands of the pupils, 
nor are they required to learn any tasks. 


Monitor reads from page 233: ‘Thus fell the Roman Empire in 
the West. The Eastern empire subsisted about a thousand years 
longer, to the taking of Constantinople by Mohammed II., A. D. 
1453.’ This was twice read distinctly. The Monitor.—What 
Empire fell? Boy.—The Roman Empire in the West. Who de- 
stroyed it? The Heruli. About what year? 476. Who headed 
the Heruli? Odoaci. What title did he take? King of Italy. 
Draw the outlines of Italy. Boy commences drawing the outlines 
of Italy. Monitor proceeds: How much longer did the Eastern 
empire subsist? 1000 years. What was its capital? Constanti- 
nople. Whotook it? Mohammed II. When? In 1453. [The 
boy had finished drawing on the slate the outlines of Italy.] 

Monitor to a boy.—Put a question. Boy.—How did Constanti- 
nople take its name? Another boy.—From Constantine, Emperor 
of Rome. Monitor to another boy.—Put a question. Boy.—What 
is meant by the Roman Empire in the West? Italy and the West- 
ern provinces. Monitor to another boy.—Put a question. Boy.— 
How did the country obtain the name of Italy? Monitor.—From 
Italus, the king’ of the Seculi. Who were the Seculi? A people 
of ancient Italy. Another boy.—How long had the Roman Empire 
lasted? Monitor.—1229 years. We then put the following ques- 
tions: Who were the Heruli? One of the Gothic nations. Who 
was the last Emperor of the Western Empire? Augustus. 

Was Rome always governed by kings? No. What by, beside ! 
Sometimes by Consuls, sometimes by Emperors. Who were the 
two first Consuls? Brutus and Collatinus. What was his name 
besides Brutus? Lucius Junius. Was there any other Brutus’? 
Yes; Marcus Brutus. Was he remarkable for anything? Yes ; 
for killing Julius Cesar. Was this right or wrong? Wrong. 
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Why? Because thou shalt do no murder. Where did Brutus die ? 
He slew himself after the battle of Philippi. Was Philippi in Italy? 
No; in Macedonia. Make a point on the map where Rome is sit- 
uate. [Point made.] What river now runsthrough Rome? The 
Tiber. Draw some other rivers on the map. [The Arno, the Po, 
and the Adige drawn.] Which of these rivers has the greatest 
number of towns on it? The Po. What are the principal moun- 
tains in Italy? The Appenines ; the Alps on the northern extrem- 
ity. Draw them. ‘[These were shown by jagged lines. ] 

You mentioned the Empire of the West, can you tell me who 
founded the Empire of the East. Valens. Where was this? 
Principally in Asia. How long did it last? About 1100 years. 
Had this empire any other name? Yes, the Greek or Lower Em- 
pire. Do you recollect who invaded the Asiatic provinces? The 
Saracens andthe Turks. Who were the Saracens? They were 
called Saracens, from Sacrac, a term that signifies to plunder or rob. 
Who was it overturned the dominions of the Turks and Saracens in 
Asia? Genghis Khan. Who was he? Chief of the Mogul Tar- 
tars. Were his conquesis extensive? He overran Russia, Tartary, 
part of China, and Hindostan. Whence do we get the names Mo- 
gul and Tartar? From Mogul and Tartar, the two sons of Alanza 
Khan. Who were the Turks? They are supposed to be descend- 
ents of Turk, a predecessor of Alanza Khan. 








MISCELLANY. 


Banama Society ror tHe Dirrvusion or Userut Know Lenae. 


A society under this title was established at Nassau, in the Bahama 
Islands, in April, 1885, which already numbers among its members the 
governor, the chief justice, and fiftyfive resident members, together with 
several honorary members. 

The objects of this society, are — 

1. The collection of all such facts and knowledge as may be useful to 
the inhabitants of these islands —to be derived from the opinions and 
information of all persons having experience in agriculture, commerce, 
&e., &e., in the colony, as well as from others who may be willing to 
afford it ; together with such selections from scientific and other publi- 
cations as may be applicable to the Bahamas. 

2. The diffusion of all such information, by means of weekly, month- 
ly, and other periodical publications, to be distributed gratuitously to the 
members, and to be sold as cheaply as possible to non-subscribers. 
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232 School for the Indigent Blind. 


$. ‘To obtain from the various institutions of the same nature in other 
countries their publications ; by which it is hoped a most useful, enter- 
taining, and instructive library may be formed. 

4. The collection of descriptions, and more especially of models and 
drawings of apparatus, machinery and utensils for agricultural and other 
purposes, which may be thought applicable to this colony, or useful or 
instructive to its inhabitants. 

5. The prosecution of experiments, which, if successful, would bene- 
fit the colony. 

6. ‘The importation of seeds and plants likely to thrive and be profita- 
ble. To encourage the exportation of the productions and manufac- 
tures of the Bahamas, with the hope of increasing the trade, and devel- 
oping more fully the resources of the colony ; also, to establish a bene- 
ficial interchange of plants, seeds, &c. 

7. The distribution of medals or prizes (should the funds admit of it) 
for inventions, discoveries, or information of general utility to the col- 
ony. 

8. To establish, for general benefit, lectures on different subjects, com- 
bining instruction with amusement. 

9. To obtain, if possible, a piece of ground for experiments, and for 
propagating, for future distribution, such plants, &c., as may be obtained. 
To establish also a small museum, for the collection and arrangement of 
specimens of natural history, &c., occurring in the Bahamas, for the use 
and information of such as might desire to be more particularly acquain- 
ted with them. 

Each resident member subscribes five dollars annually, but should any 
one be absent more than twelve months from the colony, he is not 
required to pay his subscription during his absence. Strangers who may 
be at Nassau are to have tickets for the lectures sent them ; and mem- 
bers’ tickets are transferable to ladies, and to youths under fourteen. 
The society have already commenced publishing a journal ; the first 

number of which contains an account of the Cingalese mode of cultivat- 
ing the cocoa-nut, with a notice of its various uses. 


Scnoon ror tHe Inpigent Buinp, Surry, Eneranp. 


The following interesting article is from the pen of Pres. Humphreys, 
of Amherst College. The great defect of nearly all our Institutions for 
the Blind, is, that provision is not made for their continued employment 
at the Institution where they are educated. On that subject we have a 
valuable communication on hand, which we hope to present in our next 
number. 

‘ This Institution at Surry, was founded no less than thirtyseven years 
ago, but was not regularly incorporated, till 1826. The number of in- 
mates when I was there, was about a hundred ; and few more females 
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than males. It is found, that pupils between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen have derived the greatest benefit from the instruction received 
at this school. The females manufacture fine and coarse thread and 
twine, clothes-lines, made on a simple but ingenious machine, adapted 
to their use. They are also employed in knitting and making coarse 
household linen, &c. ‘The males make shoes, hampers, wicker baskets, 
mats, coarse and fine, and rugs for hearths and carriages. 

‘The sale of articles during the last year, amounted io 1973 pounds, 
(between nine and ten thousand dollars,) or more than ninety dollars, 
upon the average, for each pupil. Some of the pupils are taught music 
to qualify them for organists, wherever their services may be wanted, 
when they leave the school ; and they are also instructed in reading and 
writing. 

‘A chaplain is annually elected in the month of February, and it is 
made his duty to preach once every Sabbath, and to attend twice a week, 
at least, to give religious and moral instruction to the pupils. 

‘Some of them have fine voices and sing sweetly at their work tables. 
A few practise on the piano, and learn to play well; and it was truly 
delightful, in going from room to room, to find them all so busy, so com- 
fortable and so cheerful. So many of them are located together in each 
room, and such are the kinds of labor about which they are employed, 
that they can keep up conversation with very little interruption to their 
work; and they seem to enjoy it, as doubtless they do, more than 
those who can see,’ 


SuPERINTENDENT oF Common Scuoots 1n Micufean. 


In a communication on the Importance of State Superintendents of 
Common Schools, inserted in another part of this number, it was men- 
tioned that the appointment of such an officer was in contemplation by 
the Legislature of this State. But we regret to learn that the friends of 
the measure will be compelled to wait another year —for notwith- 
standing the obvious importance of such an officer, there are not want- 
ing men — and men of influence, too — who are violently opposed to it. 

It may be of some importance, both to the friends and enemies of such 
a measure, to know that the new State of Michigan, is before the old 
State of Massachusetts in this important particular. The subject of ap- 
pointing a ‘ Superintendent of Public Instruction,’ has been for some time 
agitated ; and its importance has been strongly urged by the present 
Governor. From a source which we think entitled to credit, we have 
just been informed, that Oliver S. Leavitt, Esq. is about to be appointed 
to that responsible office, and that he will probably accept the appoint- 
ment. Mr Leavitt has for some time been distinguished for his efforts 
in the cause of education. 
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New-Hampton Institute. 


New Hamprow Institvure. 


H. and consists of two departments — a male and female — and has had 
during the last year 367 students ; under the care of nine instructors: 
During the Fall Term the qualifications of instructors for common 
schools is made an object of special attention. But what gives peculiar 
interest to this institution is, the number and character of its societies. 
According to the New Hampshire Baptist Register, there are no less 
than five of these connected with the male department, viz. the Har. 
monic, the Berean, the Missionary, the Social Fraternity, and the 
Literary Adelphi. The Harmonic is engaged in the practice of Music ; 
the Berean is composed of pious students, who have weekly exercises 
in examining the scriptures, writing, &c. The Missionary Society 
meets from time to time, for prayer, and to ascertain facts in regard to 
the progress, &c. of Missionary enterprises ip different parts of the world. 
The Social Fraternity and Literary Adelphi, are both associated for mu- 
tual improvement in literary knowledge. 

These societies have made very laudable efforts in procuring the 
privileges they now enjoy for their own improvement. The Social 
Fraternity has a Library of about 370 volumes, a reading room, where 
they receive about twenty weekly papers, from different parts of the 
country, twelve different pamphlets and magazines, and five Quarterly 
Reviews ; with several maps. The Library of the Literary Adelphi, 
consists of between 360 and 370 volumes; $0 different papers from 
various sections of the Union, come to their reading room weekly, 
beside a number of pamphlets, magazines, &c. They have a large 
number of maps, and a cabinet of minerals united with them. 


Lapies’ Associations. 


The ladies of the Female Seminary of New Hampton, N. H., have 
furmed a Literary and Missionary Association, which meets weekly, 
the first Wednesday afternoon of each month for missionary purposes, 
and the remaining three Wednesdays for literary objects. At the latter 
meetings, important topics connected with education are discussed, und 
conversation maintained on subjects assigned to particular young ladies. 
Written articles, both of prose and poetry are also read. The associ- 
ation has about 200 members ; as every pupil, by paying a small annual 
tax, becomes a member. There are also about 50 honorary members 
from different parts of the country. Miss M. Haseltine is the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

We have also been informed that there is a society connected with 





The New Hampton Baptist Institute, is located at New Hampton, N. 
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Female Seminaries. 235 


Miss Grant’s Female Seminary at Ipswich, on a plan somewhat similar. 
It is called, we believe, a ‘ Society for the Promotion of Knowledge.’ 
We understand that it exerts a salutary influence. 


FemMaLe SEMINARIES. 


In recent numbers of the Ladies’ Magazine, we find brief but graphic 
descriptions of the following schools. 


‘Tue New-Hamprton Femace [xstitute.—This contains nearly 200 
pupils, and is represented as flourishing. It has been in operation about 
seven years. ‘The object of the school is to prepare its members either 
to become teachers or missionaries. 


Miss Fisxe’s Scuoor, at Keene, N. H.—This numbers over 100 
pupils, and is conducted by the principal and six assistant teachers. 
The school was founded by the present principal, Miss Fiske, and has 
been in operation 22 years. The terms for board and tuition in all the 
English branches, are only $100. Miss Fiske’s great maxim is, that it 
is ‘ peculiarly the office of man to correct, and woman to prevent evil.’ 

Dr Wesser’s Femace Seminary at Nasavitite, Tenx.—This In- 
stitution is represented as flourishing. Dr W. has a female assistant, 
Mrs Warren ; and for the use of his pupils very fine chemical, philo- 
sophical, electrical, and other apparatus. The government is mild and 
paternal; and the laws are few and easily understood, but always 
carried into effect. None but moral motives, it is said, are brought to 
bear upon the young mind, and moral excitement is the only stimulus to 
exertion. To prevent any feelings of superiority among the pupils, 
the classes are not even numbered ; — that is, there are no first, second, 
&c. classes.’ 

We have reason to believe that there are no more than sixteen Pro- 
testant female seminaries in the whole Western valley which have been 
more than one year in successful operation ; though preparations are 
making to establish eight more, the present season, if they can obtain 
teachers. This great Western world demands our aid and our sym- 
pathies. 


Connected with this general subject, there is one consideration which 
always strikes us unpleasantly — sometimes painfully. No efficient pro- 
vision is made for the permanency of even our best female schools, 
either at the West or in New England. Should such of these institu- 
tions as at present depend on the untiring energies of some benevolent 
but self-sacrificing principal, be suddenly deprived of their services, 
have we the least security for their continuance? Can there be 
any good reason given why colleges or seminaries of any kind for 
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236 Influence of Female Seminaries. 


educating young men should be endowed, which would not be equally 
strong in favor of endowing our female seminaries, and rendering them 
permanent ? How long will the friends of good things permit them- 
selves to sleep over this important subject ? 


AGRICULTURAL ScHoou. 


We learn from the Hudson Advertiser, that the Legislature of New 
York has passed a law incorporating an AGricuLTURAL Stare Scoot. 


Instruction ror CoLorep CHILDREN: 


The Trustees of the Lancaster School, Schenectady, N. Y., deeming 
it improper to receive colored children into that school for instruction, 
have passed the resolution, * That they feel themselves obligated to ap- 
propriate for the purpose of educating the colored children of the 
city, such proportion of the public money as may hereafter be collected 
on an enumeration of such children.’ 


INFLUENCE OF FEMALE SEMINARIES. 


We have just received from a source which we deem authentic, the 
following curious information, which we hasten to present to our 
readers. 

From September 1830, to September 1835, no less than fiftythree 
females who had been members of the Ipswich Female Seminary, had 
been employed as Teachers at the West and South ; while during the 
same time only twentyfive young men went to the West and South either 
as teachers or ministers from the Andover Theological Seminary ; and 
only about the same number from Princeton. 

Of these fiftythree female missionaries of education, three are now at 
home with their parents, several are married, and four are dead ; but 
ForTYTWo of them still continue to fill stations of high responsibility in 
the business of education. Five of these are connected with female 
seminaries in New England, and thirtyseven are still at the West and 
South. Besides these, several have accompanied their parents or other 
friends to the West and South, and have done what they could for the 
general object, on a smaller scale. 

The teachers above mentioned were distributed as follows : Twenty- 
two were employed in Ohio, five in Illinois, three in Kentucky, three 
in Tennessee, three in Michigan, three in Mississippi, one in Indiana, 
and one in Missouri ; and twelve in the Southern States. 








Education in Ireland. 
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: A gentleman in the British service in India, writes that the govern- 
ment is establishing English schools in all the principal stations. He 
adds, that the almost general call which is made by the natives for in- 
struction, is a remarkable feature of the present day in that country. 











Cortxveagiate Institution 1x Liperia. 










Four thousand dollars have been subscribed by three individuals for 
the founding of a High School or College in the Colony of Liberia. 
Nearly one fourth of the sum necessary for this object is thus secured. 
We trust the subscription will soon be filled up for securing so important 
a benefit as a well-conducted literary institution cannot but prove to this ya 
infant colony. 









EpvucaTion in IRELAND. 





Ata late public meeting in England, Mr O°’Connell asserted, that 
there are more children in Ireland receiving an education, in proportion a 
tothe population, than in England or Scotland. By the government 
plan of education, four days of the week are devoted to intellectual in- 
struction, the fifth day to the religious instruction of the children of one 
persuasion, and the sixth to the religious instruction of another persua- 
sion, by their respective pastors. He further stated, that in every town 
of note, there are separate schools for males and for females, in which 
all the necessary branches of education, are taught gratuitously by nuns 
q and monks. ‘There are also schools under the direction of the monks, 
on Laneasterian and other improved principles. In one parish in 
Dublin, there is a monastery, in which, between 700 and 800 boys were 
receiving the advantages of an excellent education. Men of 30 years 
and upwards, were also frequently in attendance at the school. One 
hundred and fifty persons above the age of 20 were instructed there in 
the science of navigation, for which the situation of the school afforded 
great facilities. 
















Lapigs’ MaGaZzIne. 


The numbers of this work, for March and April, contain part of an 
Essay prepared by Mr Poyen, a French teacher of this city, on the im- 
portant question ; ‘What are the languages to be taught to youth ? 
Mr P. entertains views on this subject, which are rather peculiar ; but 
his remarks are worthy of deep consideration ; and we hope he will be 
encouraged to publish the essay entire. 













238 Correspondence. 


We have heard it intimated, — perhaps by some non-paying sub- 
seriber — that the Ladies’ Magazine was ‘ falling off’ of late. Now it 
it is proper to say that there is a falling off in the present volume, thus 
far, we hope, most earnestly, that some of its contemporaries will fal] 
off in a similar manner. We are sure, on the contrary, that the work 
was never before so valuable as at the present moment. 































Tue Scnoontmaster, on ApvocaTe or Epucarion. 


The Advocate of Education formerly edited by E. C. Wines, is 
revived under the title of the Schoolmaster, or Advocate of Education, 
edited by J. Frost, assisted by W. R. Johnson, J. M. Keogy, W. Russel, 
and J. B. Walker. We observe little deviation from the plan and prin- 
ciples on which the work was formerly conducted, except a Juvenile 
department consisting of P:actical Lessons on a variety of topics. It is 
issued in monthly numbers of thirtytwo pages each. $3,00 a year, by 
W. Marshall & Co., Philadelphia. 


Common Senoor Assistant. Edited by J. Orvitte Taytor. 


This is a small monthly newspaper, issued at Albany, at fifty cents a 
year, whose object is the improvement of Education, and especially of 
common schools. We have seen but one or twonumbers of the work ; 
but if the subsequent numbers shall appear as well, and be widely cir- 
culated, it can hardly fail to exert a salutary influence. 


American Lyceum. 





The sixth annual meeting of the American Lyceum, will be held at 
New York on the sixth of this month. It is hoped there will be a gen- 
eral attendance, both by the friends of Lyceums, and of education gen- 
erally. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Horwyt, Fen. 1, 1836. 


I ave before observed that the contrast between Germany and other 
countries in reference to the subject of education, is striking to a 
traveller who makes it an object of attention. In our own country, you 
will indeed often meet with those who express a warm interest in the 
subject in general, whose creed, or its importance, is perfectly orthodox, 
so far as the forms of expression go, and some who speak even with en- 
thusiasm. But there is too often a sad disappointment in this respect, 
when you enter into details. It is too frequently an interest of that 
universal character too common in our country, which does not conde- 
scend to be particular, and while it admits the importance of education, 
and glories in our pre-eminence above other countries, knows nothing 
of schools, cares little for those in its own neighborhood, and does 
nothing to maintain or improve them, except what law and custom ren- 
der necessary. 
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But among those who seem to take a deep interest in the subject, 
you meet with few who have thought sufficiently on the subject, to have 
any fixed principles, except those which they have inherited, or which 
they have imbibed from the community around them. The distinction 
between education and instruction, which is now so extensively felt and 
admitted by those who have thought and read on the subject among us, 
is still unknown or unacknowledged by many parents and teachers, in 
other respects well informed. And this ignorance or denial of the first 
principle of education, is not found merely among those who pursue it 
as a trade, and who consider themselves discharged from all responsi- 
bility, if they furnish the pupil with such a weight and measure of facts, 
and rules, and words, as are equivalent to the money paid. Nota few 
who are alive to our defects to some extent, who are willing to sacrifice 
time and money for the good of others, on this point, appear to imagine 
that if they can only secure the acquisition of a certain amount of 
knowledge, the work is done. Some would limit this rigidity to mere 
elementary branches ; while others, who frown upon their narrowness 
of views, still believe that if they can only enlarge the mind so that it 
shall embrace the most important practical principles of science and art, 
and make the children of the people, familiar with Poor Richard’s 
‘Way to Wealth,’ and with the best means of carrying his maxims into 
effect, so as to secure the prosperity of the country, they have nothing 
more to desire. Among this class of persons, some perceive the impor- 
tance of politieal knowledge to an American citizen. An increasing 
number of persons have become sensible of the necessity of more atten- 
tion to physical education, and are strenuous advocates of manual labor 
schools. Even among these, however, nota few will be found, who are 
ready to give them up, if they do not prove self-supporting ! 

But still, the whole scope of the plans and efforts of most of the 
patrons of education, is limited to material objects — to that physical 
and intellectual education, which shall prepare our youth for the ordi- 
nary business of life. ‘The elevation of the moral nature, the prepara- 
tion of the soul for a life of philanthropy, and an eternity of happiness, 
the inspiration of nobler motives than emulation, of higher objects than 
those of & patriot, do not seem to enter into the account. 

Such is the view which presents itself to one who has labored on this 
subject for many years, and who now looks back upon our country from 
without, and from the midst of a continent whose defects and corrup- 
tions, as a part of the old world, we are accustomed to consider as a 
subject of lamentation. I wish I could stop here ; but I am obliged to 
say, thateven in many of those who admit most fully, and feel most in- 
tensely, the importance of man’s moral nature, and of religious educa- 
tion, there is a sad want of those expanded views, which embrace every 
part of religion. Some appear to regard its theoretical truth as almost 
the sole objects of instruction ; others dwell exclusively on the duties of 
piety ; and others, still seem to consider it quite enough that children be 
taught to be kind and faithful to their fellow men, provided they con- 
form to external religious rites, and show what is significantly termed 
‘respect for religion.’ Respect for religion! Respezt for that great 
and glorious Being, who made us, who preserves us, who gives us 
every hour, countless blessings ! Is this the highest point of emotion 
towards our heavenly Father, which those will require, who are ready to 
recommend and pay homage almost amounting to idolatry to the Father 
of their country ! Could they indite a more bitter satire on their own 
minds, on their own hearts, than the serious statement of such a princi- 
ple — that we must respect the Derry and his word of truth ? 
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But I am verging perhaps too nearly to that which may be deemed 
disputed pie ay! am sorry to say it—even among those who adopt 
the fundamental principle of the Annals, in admitting the Bible to be 
the rule of faith and of duty. I will only add as an evidence that my 
regrets are not those of a sectarian, that I consider too many of those 
with whom I sympathise in religious opinions, as deeply involved in 
practical if not theoretical error on this subject. I agree with them in 


considering the truths of religion as the most important subjects of 


instruction. But I am pained to see them so frequently absorbed, as 
the late Mr Drew of London observed in a speech before the Bible So- 
ciety, in looking at one side of Pa pron of truth, and forgetting that 
it has others equally important. Each (to complete his simile) detaches 
and carries off some portion of the pyramid, imagining that he has the 
whole ; and expects with this to work those moral miracles, which Chris- 
tianity in its completeness can alone perform. 

I agree with them fully in regarding the duties of piety as holding 
the first rank ; in believing the declaration of the Saviour, that ‘ The 
first and great commandment is — Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart.’ I unite with them in the opinion that it is not suf- 
ficient to teach our children the duties of morality. Nay, I do not hes- 
itate to declare that man a traitor to the King of kings, who ventures to 
take the charge of His children, and yet never teaches them that they 
are bound, above all things else, to love and obey Him. But I am also 
pained — I must also complain, that in their zeal to enforce this ‘ great 
commandment,’ they too much neglect to urge upon their children 
and pupils, as a part of their religious duty, ‘the second which is like 
unto it— Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ I regret most 
deeply, that parents and teachers who act with constant reference to 
their duty, do not endeavor to weave more of the spirit of Christianity 
into the daily intercourse and habits of their families and schools — the 
spirit of love, and peace, and self-denial. It is peculiarly painful to see 
so many who are considered as correct in opinion, and sincere in piety, 
doing little for, or to, the name of Christian, because they have not been 
taught and accustomed, with equal care, to fulfil the duties and cherish 
the feelings of a Christian to their fellow men. 

I adopt most fully the maxim that we should educate our children for 
heaven — that this is the first and highest duty. But it is distressing to 
see some who exhibit too much the spirit of the poor Russian, who 
buys for himself or his child a passport to be presented to St Peter at 
the gate of heaven ; and not a few who seem to forget practically that 
they are bound to prepare their children to live well, as well as to dic 
peeveney to honor God on earth, as well as to enjoy his favor in 

eaven. 








































